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PREFACE 


In a former work, the Author endeavoured to 
delineate, m a simple and popular form, the 
leading facts relating to the Intellectual Powers, 
and to trace the principles which ought to guide 
us m the Investigation of Truth The volume 
which he now offers to the public attention, is 
intended as a sequel to those Inquiries, and his 
object m it is to investigate, m the same unpre¬ 
tending manner, the Moral Feelings of the Hu¬ 
man Mind, and the principles which ought to 
regulate our volitions and our conduct as moral 
and responsible beings. The two branches of 
investigation are, in many respects, closely con¬ 
nected , and on this account, it may often hap¬ 
pen, that, in the present work, principles are 
k assumed as admitted or proved, which, m the 
former, were stated at length, with the evidence 
by which they are supported 
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PREFACE 


In presenting a sixth edition of this \ olunic. 
the Author feels most doeply tho favourable 
manner in which it has been received, and the 
notice which has been bestowed upon it by 
those whose approbation ho regards as a dis¬ 
tinction of the most gratifying ki^d He had 
two objects chiefly in view whon ho ventured 
upon this investigation The one was to divest 
his inquiry of all unprofitable speculation, and 
to shew that the philosophy of the moral feel¬ 
ings bears directly upon a practical purpose of 
the highest moment,—the mental and moral 
culture of every rational being The other was 
to shew the close and important relation which 
exists between this soienoe and the doctriiibS of 
^illtd ^ligiom, aad'dit etldenoe 

winch is derived, for the truth of both, from the 
manner m which they confirm and illustrate 
each other Those two sources of knowledge 
cannot be sepaiated, in the estimation of any 
one who feels the deep interest of tho inquiry, 
and seriously prosecutes the important ques¬ 
tion,—what is truth. If wo attempt to eredt 
the philosophy of morals into an independent 
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science, wo shall soon find that its highest in¬ 
ductions only lead us to a point beyond which 
we aio condemned to wander in doubt and m 
darkness But, on the other hand, by depre¬ 
ciating philosophy, or the light which is deriv¬ 
ed from the fiioral impressions of the mind, we 
depnvo ourselves of a most important source 
of evidence m support of revelation For it is 
from these impressions, viewed in connexion 
with the actual stato of man, that we learn the 
necessity, and the moral probability, of a reve¬ 
lation , and it is by principles existing in the 
mind that we are enabled to feel the power of 
that variod and incontrovertible evidence, by 
which revelation comes to the candid inquirer 
with all the authority of tiutli. 


Edinburgh, May 1841 
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SECT I 

NAT l UK AM) niPOKTAMT, OF TIIK SCIENCE 
OF THE MORAL H.ELINL.s 


Man is to be contemplated as an intellectual, and 
as a moral being. By his intellectual powers, be 
acquires the knowledge of facts, obsenes then con¬ 
nexions, and tiaces the conclusions which uiso out 
of them These mental operations, however, even 
m a high state of cultivation, may be directed en¬ 
tirely to tiuths of an extrinsic kmd,—that is, to 
such as do not exert any influence either on the 
moral condition of the individual, or on his rela¬ 
tions to other sentient beings. They may exist 
m an eminent degtee m the man who lives only 

foi himself, and feels little beyond the peisonal 

B 
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wants, 01 the selfish enjoyments of' the limn that is 
passing o\ci him 

But, when we contemplate man as a mmal be¬ 
ing, new lelations open on oiu mow, —anil these 
aie of mightiei import We find lain occupy¬ 
ing a place m a gieat system of moinl go\ eminent, 
in which he has an important station to fill and 
high duties to peiform We find him placed m 
certain relations to a great moral Governor, who 
presides over this system of things, and to a fu- 
tuie state of being for which the present scene is 
intended to piepaie him We find him possess¬ 
ed of powers which qualify him to fei I these rela¬ 
tions, and of punciplcs calculated to guide lum 
through the solemn responsibilities which attend 
his state of moral discipline. 

These two parts of hib mental constitution we 
perceive to be remarkably distinct fiom each other 
The former may be m vigoious exercise m him 
who has little feeling of his moral condition,— 
and the latter may be in a high state of culture in 
the man, who, m point of intellectual acquire¬ 
ment, knows little beyond the truths which it 
most concerns him to know,—those great but 
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simple piineiples which guide his conduct as a re¬ 
sponsible being. 

In a well-iemulated mind, there is an intimate 
h.mnon) and co opeintimi between these two de- 
paitments of the mental economy Knowledge, 
leceived through the pmveis ol sensation and 
simple intellect, whether relating to external things, 
01 to mental phenomena,—and conclusions de¬ 
rived fiom these thiough the powers of reasoning, 
ought all to contribute to that which is the highest 
state of man,—-his pm lty as a moral being They 
ought all to lend their aid towards the cultivation 
of those principles of his nature which bind him 
to Ins fellow-men ;—and those higher principles 
still, which laise his feeble powers to the Eternal 
Incompichensihle One, the fust gieat cause of all 
things, and the moial Governor of the umveise 

A slight degree of observation is sufficient to 
convince ms, that such a regulated condition of the 
mental constitution does not exist m the generality 
of mankind. It is not my present purpose to 
lncpuic into the causes by which this is primarily 
deranged , but it may be interesting to trace some 
of the circumstances which bear a part in produc- 
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preliminary observations 


mg the dciango'ment In oui piesent state of 
being, we aie suriounded with objects of sense, 
and the mind is Lept, m a gieat degree, undei 
the influence of external things In this manner 
it often happens, that facts and consideiations elude 
oui attention, and deeds escape fiom oui memoiy, 
m a mannei which Mould not occur, weie the mind 
left at libeity to lecall its own associations, and to 
feel the influence of principles which are really 
pait of the mental constitution It is thus that, 
amid the bustle of life, the attention is apt to be 
engrossed by consideiations of a local and an mfe- 
1101 chaiactei ,—while facts and motives of the 
highest moment aie oveilooLed, and deeds of our 
own, long gone by, escape fiom oui lemembrance 
IVe thus lose a correct sense of oui moial condi¬ 
tion, and yield to the agency of present and exter¬ 
nal things, in a manner dispioportioned to then 
leal \alue For our highest concern as moral be¬ 
ings is with things future, and things unseen , 
and often with circumstances m our own moral 
histojy, long past, and perhaps forgotten Hence 
the benefit of retnement and calm reflection, and 
of every thing that tends to withdiaw us from the 
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lmpicssion of sensible objects, and leuli us to 
feel the supeuonty of tilings which aie not seen 
Undei such influence, the mind displays an as¬ 
tonishing powei of lecdhng the past and giaspmg 
the futme,—and of viewing objects m then tnu* 
lelations, to itself and to each otliei The fiist of 
ihesc, indeed, we see exemplified m many affec¬ 
tions, m which the mind is cut off, in a gieater 01 
less degree, from its intercourse with the external 
world, by causes acting upon the bodily organiza¬ 
tion In anothei work I have described many re¬ 
markable examples of the mind, in this condition, 
recalling its old impressions respecting things long 
past and entirely forgotten , and the facts there 
stated call 0111 attention in a very stiiking man- 
nei to its niheicnt poweis and its independent 
existence 

This subject is one of intense liiteiest, and sug¬ 
gests reflections of the most important kind, respect¬ 
ing the powers and piopeities of the thinking prin¬ 
ciple In particular, it leads us to a penod, which 
we aie taught to anticipate even by the inductions 
of intellectual science, when, the bodily frame being 
dissolved, the tuinking and reasoning essence shall 
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exeicise its peculiai faculties in a highei state of be¬ 
ing Theie aie facts m the mental phenomena 
which give a high degiee of piobability to the con- 
jectuie, that the whole transactions of life, with the 
motives and moial histoiy of each individual, may 
then be lecalled b\ a piocess of the mind itself, and 
placed, as at a single glance, distinctly before him 
Weie we to realize such a mental condition, we 
should not fail to contemplate the impressions so 
lecalled, with feelings very different from those 
by which we are apt to be misled amid the in¬ 
fluence of present and external things —The 
tumult of life is o\ei ,—puisuits, punciples, and 
mo f i\es, which once bore an aspect of import¬ 
ance, aie viewed with feelings more adapted to 
their tiue value—The moral pnnciple reco\eis 
that authority, which, amid the contests of passion, 
had been obscured or lost,—each act and each 
emotion is seen m its relations to the gieat dictates 
of truth, and each puisuit of life in its real bearing 
on the gieat concerns of a moral being ,—and the 
whole assumes a chaTactei of new and wondrous 
impoit, when viewed m relation to that Incom- 
piehensible One, who is then disclosed m all his 
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attributes as a moial go\emoi—Time past is 
contacted into a point, and that the infancy of 
being,—time to come is seen expanding into 
eternal existence 

Such are the -views which open on him who 
vould inquire into the essence by which man is 
distinguished a& a lational and moial being Com- 
paied ivith it, what aie all the phenomena of 
nature,—what is all the lnstoiy ol the woild,—■ 
the rise and fall of empnes,—01 the fate of those 
who lule them These derive then interest from 
local and tiansient relations,—but this as to exist 
for evei That science, therefoie, must be consi 
dered as the highest of all human pursuits, which 
contemplates man m his lelation to eternal things 
With its importance we must feel its difficulties , 
and, did we confine the investigation to the mere 
principles of natural science, we should feel these 
difficulties to be insurmountable But, m this 
gieat inquiry, we have two sources of knowledge, 
to which nothing analogous is to be found m the 
history of physical science, and which prove 
infallible guides, if we resign ourselves to their 
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dnection with sinceie desne to discovei the liuth 
These are,—the light of conscience,—and the light 
of divine revelation In making this statement, 
I am aware that I tiead on delicate giound,— 
and that some will consider an appeal to the sacied 
wntmgs as a depaiture fiom the stuct couise of 
philosophical inquiry This opinion, I am satis¬ 
fied, is entnely at lanance with truth ,—and, m 
every moial investigation, if we take the induc¬ 
tions of sound philosophy, along with the dictates 
of conscience, and the light ot revealed truth, we 
shall find them to constitute one umfoim and 
haimomous whole, the various paits of which tend, 
in a lemaikable manner, to establish and illustrate 
each other If, indeed, m any investigation of 
moial science, we disiegard the light which is 
furnished by the sacred writings, we resemble an 
astronomer who should iely entnely on his un¬ 
aided sight, and reject those optical mirations 
which extend so lemaikably the field of his \ision, 
as to be to him the levelation of things not seen 
Could we suppose a person thus entertaining 
doubts lcspectmg the knowledge supplied by the 
telescope, yet proceeding in a candid manner to 
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investigate its tiuth, lie would peiceive, m the 
telescopic obseivations themselves, pnnciples deve¬ 
loped which die calculated to lemovc his suspicious 
Foi, m the limited knowledge which is fumi'-hed 
by vision alone, he finds difficulties which he 
cannot explain, appaient inconsistencies which he 
cannot leconcile, and insulated facts which he can¬ 
not refei to any known pnnciple But, m the 
moic extended knowledge winch the telescope yields, 
these difficulties disappear , facts aie biought to- 
gethei which seemed unconnected 01 discoidnit , 
and the universe appeals one beautiful system of 
order and consistency It is the same m the 
expenence of the moial lmpunei, when he extends 
his views beyond the inductions of leason, and 
collects his conclusions by the testimony of God 
Discoidant pnnciples aie bi ought togethei, doubts 
and difficulties disappeai , and beauty, oidei, and 
haimony aie seen to peivade the government of 
the Deity In this mannci theie also anses a 
species of evidence fot the doctrines of levelation, 
which is entirely independent of the external pioofs 
of its divine ongm , and which, to the candid 
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mind, invests it with all the eharacteis of authen¬ 
ticity and tiuth 

Fiona these combined souiccs of knowledge, 
thus lllustiatmg and confiimmg each other, we 
aie enabled to attain, m moial inquiries, a degiee 
of ceitamty adapted to their high impoitance 
We do so when, with smceie desne to discovei 
the truth, we resign oui selves to the guidance of 
the light which is within, aided as it is by that 
light from heaven which shines upon the path of 
the humble mqunei Cultivated on these pun- 
ciples, the science is fitted to engage the most 
poweiful mind , while it will impait stiength to the 
most common undeistandmg It teimmatesm no 
bairen speculations, but tends directly to piomote 
peace on earth, and good-will among men It is 
calculated both to enlarge the understanding, and 
to elevate and purify the feelings, and thus to cul¬ 
tivate the moral being foi the life which is to come 
It spieads forth to the view, becoming smoothei 
and brighter the farther it is pursued , and the 
lays which illuminate the path coirverge m the 
thione of Him who is Eternal 
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SECT II 

OF FIRST TRUTHS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE MORAL FEELINGS 

The knowledge which v e reccne thiough oui in¬ 
tellectual powers is refeiablc to two classes These 
may be distinguished by the names of acguucd 
knowledge, and intuitive or fundamental aitides of 
belief The former is proem ed by the active use 
of our mental powers, m collecting facts, tiacmg 
their lelations, and obseivmg the deductions which 
aiise out of paiticulai combinations of them These 
constitute the operations which I have lefeiied to 
in anothei woik, undei the heads of piocesses of 
investigation, and piocesses of leasonmg The full 
exeicise of them requnes a ceitam cultuie of the 
mental faculties, and consequently is confined to a 
comparatively small numbei of men We per¬ 
ceive, however, that such culture is not essential 
to eveiy individual,—for many aie very deficient 
m it who yet aie consideied as persons of sound 
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mind, and capable of dischaigmg then duties m 
vanous situations of life in a ci editable and use¬ 
ful mannei 

But the knowledge which we deme fiom the 
other source is of immediate and essential lmpoit- 
ance to men of every degiee , and, without it, no 
individual could engage, with confidence, m any 
of the common tiansactions of life, or make any 
piovision foi his protection oi comfoit, oi even foi 
the continuance of his existence These are the 
pnnciples also tieated of, m a foimei woik, undei 
the name of Fust Truths They aie not, like our 
knowledge of the othei kind, the lesult of any pro¬ 
cess eithei of investigation oi of reasoning, and, 
foi the possession of them, no man either depends 
upon his own observation, oi has recourse to that 
of othei men They aie a pait of his mental con¬ 
stitution, ansing, with a feeling of absolute cer¬ 
tainty, m every sound mind , and, while they ad¬ 
mit of no proof b) piocesses of leasonmg, sophisti¬ 
cal objections biought against them can be com¬ 
bated only hj an appeal to the consciousness of 
eveiy man, and to the absolute conviction which 
foices itself upon the whole mass of mankind 
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If the Cieatoi lias thus implanted m the mind 
of mail punciples to guide him m his intellectual 
and physical lelations, independently of any ac- 
quned knowledge, we might natui all} expect to 
find him endowed, m the same mannei, with 
punciples adapted to his moie impoitant lelations 
as a moial being We might naturally expect, 
that, m these high concerns, he would not be left 
to the knowledge which he might casually ac¬ 
quire, either through Ins own powers of investiga¬ 
tion or reasoning, or thiough mstiuctiou iecei\ed 
from other men Impressions adapted to this 
impoitant end we accoidmgly find developed m a 
lemarkable mannei,—and they are leferable to 
that pait of oui constitution, which holds so im¬ 
portant a place m the philosophy of the mind, by 
which we peiceivc difteicnees m the moial aspect 
of actions, and appio-ve 01 disappiotc of them as 
light or wrong The convictions derived from 
this source seem to occupy the same place m the 
moral system, that first truths, 01 intuitive aitides 
of belief, do m the intellectual Like them, also, 
they admit of no dnect proofs by processes of 
reasoning , and, when sophistical arguments aie 
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Li ought against them, the only tiue answei con¬ 
sists m an appeal to the conscience of eveiy uncon- 
tammated mind ,—by which we mean chiefly the 
consciousness of its own moial impressions, m a 
mind which has not been degiaded m its moral 
perceptions by a couise of personal depiavity 
This is a consideration of the utmost piactical 
impoitance , and it will probably appear that mail) 
well-intended aiguments, lespectmg the fhstpim- 
ciples of moral tiuth, have been inconclusive, m 
the same manner as were attempts to establish first 
truths by processes of leasonmg,—’because the line 
of aigument adopted m legaid to them was one of 
which they aie not susceptible The force of this 
analogy is m no degree weakened by the fact, that 
there is, m many cases, an apparent difference be¬ 
tween that part of our mental constitution, on 
which is founded our conviction of first tiuths, 
and that principle from which is derived oui im¬ 
pression of moial ti uth —Foi the foimei continues 
the same m every mind which is neithei obscured 
by idiocy noi distorted by insanity , but the moral 
feelings become vitiated by a piocess of the mind 
itself, by which it has giadually gone astiay from 
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rectitude Hence the diffeiencc we find m the 
decisions of different men, respecting moial truth, 
aiismg fiom peculiaiities m then own mental con¬ 
dition ,—and hence that remarkable obscuiation of 
mind, at which some men at length anive, by 
which the judgment is entnely peiveited respect¬ 
ing the first gieat punciples of moral punty 
When, therefoie, we appeal to ceitam pimciples 
m the mental constitution, as the souice of our 
first impiessions of moral tiuth, oui appeal is made 
chiefly to a mmd which is neithci obscured by de¬ 
pravity, nor bewildcied by the lefinements of a 
false philosophy —it is made to a mmd m which 
conscience still holds some degice of its lightful 
authonty, and m which theie is a sincere and 
honest desne to discover the tiuth These two 
elements of character must go together m every 
collect inquiry m moral science , and, to a man 
in an opposite condition, we should no more an- 
peal, in regard to the principles of moral tiuth, 
than we should take from the fatuous person 01 
the maniac our test of those first principles of in¬ 
tellectual truth, which are allowed to be original 
elements of belief in eveiy sound mmd 
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that to this Being he owes, moie immediately, a 
certain homage of the moial feelings, entirely 
distinct from the duties which he owes to his fel¬ 
low-men 

IV From this chain of moial convictions; it is 
impossible to sepaiate a deep impression of con¬ 
tinued existence, or of a state of being beyond the 
present life,—and of that as a state of moral letri- 
bution 

The consideiation of these important objects of 
belief will afterwaids occur to us in vanous paits 
of our inquiry Theyaie bnefly stated heie, m 
lefeience to the place which they hold as First 
Truths, or primary articles of moial belief, which 
arise by a natural and obvious chain of sequence, in 
the moial conviction of every sound understanding 
For the truth of them we appeal not to any pio- 
cess of reasoning, properly so called, but to the 
conviction which forces itself upon every regulated 
mind Neither do we go abroad among savage 
nations, to mqune whether the impression of them 
be universal, for this may be obscured m commu¬ 
nities, as it is in individuals, by a course of moral 
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degradation Wc appeal to the casuist himself, 
whethci, m the calm moment of lpflection, he can 
divest himself of then powei We appeal to the 
feelings of the man who, nndei the consciousness 
of guilt, shunks fiom the diead of a present Deity 
and the anticipation of a futuie lechoning Dut 
chiefly we appeal to the conviction of him, m whom 
conscience letams its ughtful supiemacy, and who 
habitually cherishes these momentous tiuths, as 
his guides m this life m its lelation to the life that 
is to come 

In applying to these impoitant aitides of belief 
the name of First Tiuths, 01 pnmary pimciples 
of moral conviction, I do not mean to ascube to 
them any thing of the nature of innate ideas I 
mean only that they anse, with a lapid 01 instan¬ 
taneous conviction entirely distinct from what we 
call a process of reasoning, m every regulated 
mind, when it is dnected, by the most simple 
course of i ejection, to the phenomena of nature 
without, and to the moral feelings of which it is 
conscious within It appears to be a point of the 
utmost practical impoitance, that we should con¬ 
sider them as thus arising out of pimciples winch 
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foice is felt by those only whose minds have been in 
some degree trained to habits of reasoning, and that 
they are therefoie not adapted to the mass of man¬ 
kind But the truths which they aie intended to 
establish aie of eternal impoitance to men of every 
degree, and we should theiefoie expect them to test 
upon evidence which finds its way with unening 
aim to the hearts of the unlearned The unan¬ 
swerable reasonings of Butlei never reached the 
ear of the giay-liaired pious peasant, but he needs 
not then powerful aid to establish his suie and 
ceitam hope of a blessed immortality It is no 
induction of logic that has tiansfixed the heart 
of the victim of deep lemoise, when he withers 
beneath an influence unseen by human eye, and 
shrinks from the anticipation of a leckomng to 
come In both, the evidence is within,—a pait 
of the original constitution of eveiy rational mind, 
planted there by him who framed the wondious 
fabnc This is the power of conscience ,—with 
an authority, which no man can put away fiom 
him, it pleads at once for Ins own future existence, 
and for the moial attributes of an omnipotent and 
evei-present Deity In a healthy state of the 
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raouil feelings, tlie man lecogmses its claim to 
supieme dominion Amid the degradation of 
mult, it still laises its voice and asseits its light 
to govern the whole man , and, though its warn¬ 
ings aie disiegaided, and its claims disallowed, it 
pioves within his inmost soul an accusei that can¬ 
not be stilled, and an avenging spmt that novel 
is quenched 

Similai observations apply to the uniformity of 
raoial distinctions, or the Conviction of a cer¬ 
tain line of conduct winch man owes to Ins fellow- 
men Theie have been many contioversies and 
various contending systems m leference to this 
subject, but I submit that the question may be 
disposed of in the same manner as the one now 
mentioned Geitam fixed and defined principles 
of lelative duty appeal to be recognised by the 
consent of mankind, as an essential part of then 
moral constitution, by as absolute a conviction as 
that by which are recognised our bodily qualities 
The hardened criminal, whose life has been a course 
of injustice and fraud, when at length brought into 
circumstances which expose him to the knowledge 
or the retribution of his fellow-men, expects from 
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them veiacity and justice, 01 peiliaps even throws 
himself upon then meicy He thus lccognises 
such punciples as a part of the moial constitution, 
just as the blind man, when he has missed Ins 
way, asks dnection of the fiist peison he meets,— 
piesummg upon the lattei possessing a sense which, 
though lost to him, he still consideis as belonging 
to eveiy sound man In defending himself, also, 
the criminal shews the same recognition Foi, 
his object is to dispiove the alleged facts, 01 to 
fiame excuses foi his conduct,—he nevei attempts 
to question those umveisal punciples by which he 
feels that his actions must be condemned, if the 
facts are piovcd against him Without such prin¬ 
ciples, indeed, thus universally recognised, it is 
evident that the whole system of human things 
would go into confusion and ruin Human laws 
may restrain 01 punish gioss acts of violence and 
injustice , but they can never provide foi number¬ 
less methods by which a man may mj uie his neigh¬ 
bour, 01 promote his own inteiest at the expense 
of otheis There are, in fact, but a veiy few cases 
which can be piovided foi by any human institu¬ 
tion , it is a pnnciple within that legulates the 
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whole moial economy In its extent and lmpoit- 
ance, when compaied with all the devices of man, 
it may he likened to those gieat pi maples which 
guide the movements of the unneise, contiasted 
with the contirvances by which men pioduce pai- 
ticular lesults foi then own convenience , and one 
might as well expect to move a planet by machin¬ 
ery, or propel a comet by the powci of steam, as 
to pieserve the semblance of oidei m the moial 
world, without those fundamental pi maples of 
rectitude which form a part of the original consti¬ 
tution of every lational being 

Farther, as each man has the consciousness of 
these pimciples in lnmself, he has the conviction 
that similai pi mciples exist m others Hence 
arises the impiession, that, as he judges of their 
conduct by his own moial feelings, so will they 
judge of him by coirespondmg feelings in them¬ 
selves In this manner is piodueed that recipro¬ 
city of moral impression, by which a man feels 
the opinion of his fellow-men to be either a reward 
or a punishment, and hence also springs that 
great lule of relative duty, which teaches us to do 
to otheis as we would that they should do to us 
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This unifoimity of moial feeling and affection 
even pioves a ch,eck upon those who have subdued 
the influence of these feelings in themselves 
Thus, a pan who has tin own off all sense of jus¬ 
tice, compassion, 01 benevolence, is still kept under 
a certain degtee of conti ol by the conviction of 
these impressions existing in those by whom he is 
sunounded Theie aie mdeejd pen m the woild, 
as has been lcmaiked by Butlei, m whom .this 
appeals to be the only lestiaint to which then 
conduct is subjected 

Upon the whole, therefore, there seems to be 
ground foi assuming, that the aitides of belief, 
which have been the subject of the preceding ob¬ 
servations, are pnraaiy pi maples ansing with an 
immediate feeling of conviction m our moial con¬ 
stitution , and that they conespond with those 
elements m our intellectual economy, which are 
commonly called Fust Tiuths,—principles which 
aie now universally admitted to require no other 
evidence than the conviction which foices Pelf 
upon every sound understanding 
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OF 

THE MORAL FEELINGS. 


When we analyze the principles which distinguish 
man as a moral being, oui attention is first direct¬ 
ed to his actions, as the external phenomena by 
which we judge of his internal principles It is 
familiar to every one, however, that the same action 
may proceed from very different motives, and that, 
when we have the means of estimating motives or 
principles, it is from these that we form our judg¬ 
ment respecting the moral condition of the indivi¬ 
dual, and not from his actions alone When we 
consider separately the elements which enter into 
the economy of an intelligent and responsible 
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agent, they seem to lesolve themselves into the 
following — 

I His actual conduct, 01 actions 

II In deteimmmg his conduct, the immediate 
principle is his will, 01 simple volition He wills 
some act,—and the act follows of couise, unless it 
be pievented by rcstiamt fiom without, 01 by phy¬ 
sical inability to peiloim it These alone can m- 
teifeie with a man following the deteimination of 
his will, 01 simple volition 

III The objects of will 01 simple volition are 
lefeiable to tw f o classes,—objects to be obtained,— 
and actions to be performed to others ,—and these 
aie connected with two distinct mental conditions, 
which exist pieviously to the act of volition In 
legard to objects to be obtained, this mental condi¬ 
tion is Deare ,—an regard to actions tovvaidx 
otheis, it is AJjection The Desires and Allcc- 
tions, therefore, hold a place m the mind pievious 
to volition Tiom one of them oiigmates the 
mental state which, under certain regulations, leads 
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to volition, 01 to our willing a ceitam act The 
act, which is then the lesult of the \olition, con¬ 
sists eithei m ceitam efforts towauls attaining the 
object desired,—or m ceitam conduct towards 
othei men, ansing out of our affections 01 mental 
feelings towards them The Desires and Affec¬ 
tions, theiefoic, may be consideied as the prnnaiy 
01 moving pow r eis, fiom which our actions proceed 
In connection with them we have to keep m view 
anothei principle, which has an extensive influence 
on oui conduct in regard to both these classes of 
emotions This is Self-love ,—which leads us to 
seek our own protection, comfort, and advantage 
It is a sound and legitimate principle of action 
when kept m its proper place ,—when allowed to 
usurp an undue influence, it degenerates into self r 
ishnesj ,, and it then inteifeies m a matenal degree 
with the exeicise of the affections, or, m other words, 
with our duty to other men 

IV We have next to attend to the fact, that 
eveiy desne is not followed by actual volition to¬ 
wards obtaining the object,—and that every af¬ 
fection does not lead to the conduct which might 
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flow fiom it Thus a man may feel a desne which, 
after consideration, he determines not to gratify 
Another may expenence an affection, and not act 
upon it,—he may feel benevolence 01 fuendship, 
and yet act, m the paiticular case, with cold sel¬ 
fishness ,—or he may feel the impulse of anger, 
and yet conduct himself with foibeaiance When, 
theiefoie, we go anothei step backwaids m the 
chain of moral sequences, our attention is directed 
to certain punciples by which the determination is 
actually decided,—either according to the desue 
or affection which is piesent to the mmd, 01 m 
opposition to it This bungs us to a subject of 
the utmost piactical impoitance —and the princi¬ 
ples, which thus decide the determination of the 
mmd, are referable to two heads 

(1 ) The determination or decision may aiise 
out of a certain state of anangement of the moving 
powers themselves, m consequence of which some 
one of them has acquired a predominating influ¬ 
ence m the moial system This usually lesults 
fiom habit, or fiequent indulgence, as we shall see 
in a subsequent pait of our inquiry A man, foi 
example, may desue an object, but peiceive that 
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the attainment would lequne a degiee of exeition 
greatei than he is disposed to devote to it This 
is the piepondeiatmg love of ease, a branch of 
self-love Another may peiceive that the gratifi¬ 
cation would jmpan his good name, or the estima¬ 
tion m which he is anxious to stand m the eyes of 
other men ,—this is the piedoraHiatmg love of ap¬ 
probation, or regard to cliaiacter In the same 
mannei, a third may feel that it would mteifeie 
with his schemes of avarice or ambition —and so 
m regaid to the other desires On a similai prin¬ 
ciple, a man may experience a strong impulse of 
anger, but perceive that there would be danger m 
gratifying it, or that he would promote his reputa¬ 
tion or his mteiest by not acting upon it,—he 
may experience a benevolent affection, but feel that 
the exercise would mteifere too much with his per¬ 
sonal interest or comfoit 

(2 ) The determination may arise from a sense 
of duty, or an impiession of moial rectitude, apart 
from every consideiation of a personal nature 
This is the Moral Principle or Conscience ,—m 
every mmd m a state of moral health, it is the su¬ 
preme and regulating principle, preserving among 
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the moving poweis a ceitam harmony to each 
othei, and to the principles of moral lectitude It 
often excites to conduct which leqniies a sacufice 
of self-love, and so pi events this pnncrple from in¬ 
terfering with the sound exercise of the affections 
It legulates the desnes, and restiams them by the 
simple mle of punty ,—it directs and regulates 
the affections m the same mannei by the high 
sense of moial responsibility, and it thus main¬ 
tains order and haimony m the whole moial sys¬ 
tem 

One of the chief diversities of human chaiacter, 
indeed, arises fiom the cncumstance of one man 
being habitually influenced by the simple and 
straight-forwaid principle of duty, and another 
merely by a kind of contest between cfesnes and 
motrves of a very inferior or selfish nature Thus 
also we acquire a knowledge of the moral tempeia- 
ment of diffeient men, and learn to adapt oui 
measures accordingly in our transactions with 
them In endeavouring, for example, to excite 
thiee individuals to some act of usefulness, we come 
to know, that m one we have only to appeal to his 
sense of duty , in anothei to his vanity or love of 
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approbation, while we have no hope of mating 
any impression on the third, unless we can make 
it appear to bear upon his interest 

Y The principles referred to under the preced¬ 
ing heads are chiefly those which regulate the 
connexion of man with his fellow-men But 
there is another class of emotions, m their nature 
distinct from these , though, m a practical point 
of view, they are much connected These are the 
emotions which arise out of his lelation to the 
Deity The regulation of the moral feelings, m 
reference to this relation, will therefore come to be 
considered m a department of the inquiry devoted 
to themselves, m connexion with the views of the 
character and attiibutes of God, which we obtain 
from the light of reason and conscience 

This analysis of the principles which constitute 
the moial feelings indicates the farthei division of 
our inquiry m the following manner — 

I The Desires,—the Affections,—and Self-love. 

II The Will. 

c 
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III The Moral Pnnciple, 01 Conscience 

IV The moral relation of man towards the 
Deity 

These constitute what may be called the active 
principles of man, 01 those which are calculated to 
decide his conduct as a moral and responsible be¬ 
ing In connexion with them, there is another 
class of feelings, which may be called passive or 
connecting emotions They exeit a considerable 
influence of a secondary hind, but, in an Essay 
which is meant to be essentially piactical, it per¬ 
haps will not be necessaiy to do moie than enu- 
meiate them m such a mannei as to point out their 
relation to the active pi maples 

When an object presents qualities on account 
of which we wish to obtain it, we feel desire If 
we have leason to think that it is within our reach, 
we experience hope , and the effect of this is to en¬ 
courage us m our exertions If we arrive at such 
a conviction as leaves no doubt of the attainment, 
this is confidence , one of the forms of that state of 
mmd which we call faith If we see no prospect 
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of attaining it, we give way to despair ,—and this 
leads us to abandon all exertion for the attainment 
When we obtain the object we experience pleasure 
or joy , if we are disappointed, we feel regret If, 
again, we have the prospect of some evil which 
thieatens us, we experience fear, and are theieby 
excited to exertions for averting it If we succeed 
m doing so, we experience joy, if not, we feel sor¬ 
row If the evil seem unavoidable, we again give 
way to despair , and are thus led to lelmquish all 
attempts to avert it —Similar emotions attend on 
the affections When we experience an affection, 
we desire to be able to act upon it When we see 
a prospect of doing so, we hope , if there seem to 
be none, we despair of accomplishing oui object 
When we have acted upon a benevolent affection, 
or accoidmg to the dictates of the moral pnnciple, 
we experience self-approbation , when the contiaiy, 
we feel remorse When eithei a desire or an affec¬ 
tion has acquired an undue influence, so as to carry 
us forward in a manner disproportioned to its real 
and proper tendencies, it becomes a passion 
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OF THE DESIRES, THE AFFECTIONS, AND 
SELF-LOVE 


SECT I 
THE DESIRES 

Desire is the immediate movement or act of the 
mind towards an object which presents sqme qua¬ 
lity on account of which we wish to obtain it The 
objects of desire, therefore, embrace all those at¬ 
tainments and gratifications, which mankind con¬ 
sider worthy of being sought after. The object 
pursued m each particular case, is determined by 
the views, habits, and moral dispositions of the in¬ 
dividual In this maimer, one person may regard 
an object, as above every other worthy of being 
sought after, which to another appears insignifi¬ 
cant or worthless The principles which regulate 
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these diversities, and consequently form one of the 
gieat difFeiences m human character, belong to a 
subsequent part of our mquiiy 

In forming a classification of the desires, we 
must be guided simply by the nature of the various 
objects which aie desired Those which may be 
specified as the most prevalent, and the most 
clearly to be distinguished as separate, may be re¬ 
ferred to the following heads 

I The gratification of the animal piopensities, 
—commonly called the appetites These, which 
we possess m common with the lower animals, are 
implanted m us for important purposes , but they 
require to be kept undei the most ngid control, 
both of reason and of the moral principle When 
they aie allowed to bieak through these rcstiamts, 
and become leading principles of action, they form 
a character the lowest in the scale, whethei intel¬ 
lectual or moral, and it is impossible to contem¬ 
plate a moie degraded condition of a rational and 
moial being The consequences to society are 
also of the most baneful nature Without allud¬ 
ing to the glutton or to the drunkaid, what accu- 
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ululated guilt, degiadation, and wietchedness fol¬ 
low the couise of the libeitme,—blasting whatever 
comes withm the reach of his influence, and extend¬ 
ing a demoralizing power alike to him who inflicts 
and to those who suffer the wrong Thus is con¬ 
stituted a class of evils, of which no human law 
can take any adequate cognizance, and which 
therefore raise oui views, m a special and peculiai 
manner, to a supreme Moial Governor 

II The Desire of Wealth, commonly called 
Avance,—though avance is peihaps justly to be 
legaided as the moibid excess 01 abuse of the pro¬ 
pensity This is piopeily to be considered as ori¬ 
ginating m the desne to possess the means of pro¬ 
curing othei giatifications But, by the influence 
of habit, the desne is tiansfeired to the thing itself, 
and it often becomes a kind of mama, m which 
there is the pure love of gam, without the applica¬ 
tion of it to any other kind of enjoyment It is a 
piopensity which may, m a remarkable manner, 
engioss the whole character, acquiring stiength by 
continuance , and it is then generally accompanied 
by a contracted selfishness, which considers no- 
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thing as mean 01 unworthy that can be made to con- 
tnbute to the ruling passion This may be the 
case even when the propensity is legulatcd by the 
rules of justice ;—-if it bleak thiough this lestramt, 
it leads to fraud, extoition, deceit, and injustice, 
—and, under another foim, to theft 01 robbeiy 
It is theiefoie always m dangei of being opposed 
to the exeicise of the benevolent affections, leading 
a man to live for himself, and to study only the 
means calculated to piomote his own mteiest 

III The Desire of Power, or Ambition This 
is the love of ruling,—01 giving the law to a cncle 
whether more or less extensive When it be¬ 
comes the governing propensity, the strongest 
principles of human nature give way befoie it,— 
even those of personal comfoit and safety This 
we see m the conqueror, who braves every danger, 
difficulty, and pnvation, for the attainment of 
power , and m the statesman, who sacrifices for 
it eveiy personal advantage, perhaps health and 
peace The principle, howevei, assumes another 
form, which, according to its dnection, may aim 
at a higher object, Such is the desire of exer- 
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cising powei over the mmds of men , of persuad¬ 
ing a multitude, by aiguments or eloquence, to 
deeds of usefulness, of pleading the cause of 
the oppressed,—a power of influencing the opi¬ 
nions of otheis, and of guiding them into sound 
sentiments and virtuous conduct This is a spe¬ 
cies of power, the most gratifying by far to an 
exalted and virtuous mind, and one calculated to 
cany benefit to otheis wherevei it is exerted 

IV The Desire of Superiority, or Emulation 
This is allied to the former, except that it does 
not include any direct wish to rule, but aims 
simply at the acquirement of pre eminence It 
is a propensity of extensive influence, and not 
easily confined within the bounds of correct prin¬ 
ciple It is apt to lead to undue means for the 
accomplishment of its object, and every leal 01 
imagined failure tends to excite hatred and envy 
H ence it lequires the most careful legulation 
and, when much encouraged m the young, is not 
fiee from the danger of generating malignant pas¬ 
sions Its influence and tendency, as in other de- 
snes, depend m a great measuie on the objects to 
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which it is directed It may be seen in the man 
who seeks to excel his associates m the gaiety of 
his apparel, the splendour of his equipage, or the 
luxury of his table It is found in him whose proud 
distinction is to be the most feailess rider at a 
steeple-chase or a fox-hunt,—or to perform some 
other exploit, the only claim of which to admira¬ 
tion consists m its never having been performed 
before The same punciple, duected to more 
worthy objects, may influence him who seeks to be 
distinguished m some high pursuit, calculated to 
confer a lasting benefit upon his country or on hu¬ 
man kind 

V The Desire of Society This has been con¬ 
sidered by most wnteis on the subject as a piomi- 
nent principle of human nature, shewing itself at 
all periods of life, and m all conditions of civiliza¬ 
tion In persons shut up from intercourse with 
their fellow-men, it has manifested itself m the 
closest attachment to animals, as if the human 
mind could not exist without some object on which 
to exercise the feelings intended to bind man to 
his fellows It is found m the union of men m 
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cimI society and social intercourse,—in the ties of 
fuendship, and the still closer union of the domes¬ 
tic circle It is necessary foi the exercise of all 
the affections, and eien onr -weaknesses require 
the presence of other men Tlieie would be no 
enjoyment of lank or wealth, if theie were none to 
adrnne ,—and even the misanthiope requues the 
piesence of another to whom his spleen may be 
utteied The abuse of this pnnciple leads to the 
contracted spmt of paity 

VI The Desire of Esteem and Approbation 
This is a principle of most extensive influence, 
and is in many instances the soui ce of worthy and 
useful displays of human character Though yi- 
fenoi to the high sense of moial obligation, it may 
yet be considered a laudable pnnciple,—as when 
a man seeks the approbation of otheis by deeds of 
benevolence, public spirit, 01 patriotism,—by ac¬ 
tions calculated to promote the advantage or the 
comfort eithei of communities or individuals In 
the healthy exeicise of it, a man desires the ap¬ 
probation of the good ,—in the distorted use of it, 
lie seeks merely the piaise of a party, or perhaps, 
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by deeds of a fuvolous or even vicious character, 
aims at the applause of associates whose praise is 
worthless Accoidmg to the object to which it is 
directed, therefoie, the desire of appiobation may 
he the attnbute either of a virtuous 01 a perverted 
mind But it is apnnciple, which, m general, we 
expect to find operating m every well-i egulated 
mmd, undei certain restrictions Thus a man 
who is totally regardless of character,—that is, of 
the opinion of all others lespectmg his conduct, 
we commonly consider as a peison lost to coirect 
virtuous feeling On the other hand, however, 
there may be instances m which it is the quality 
of a man of the gieatest mmd to pursue some 
course to which fiom adequate motives, he has 
devoted himself, regaidless alike of the praise or 
the disapprobation of othei men The character 
in which the love of appiobation is a lulmg prin¬ 
ciple is therefore modified by the direction of it 
To desire the approbation of the \ntuous, leads to 
conduct of a corresponding kind, and to steadiness 
and consistency m such conduct To seek the 
appiobation of the vicious, leads, of course, to an 
opposite character But there is a third modifi- 
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cation, piesenting a subject of some interest, in 
which the prevailing principle of the man is a ge¬ 
neral love of approbation, without any discrimina¬ 
tion of the chaiacters of those whose piaise is 
sought, or of the value of the qualities on account 
of which he seeks it This is vanity , and it pro¬ 
duces a conduct wavering and inconsistent,—per¬ 
petually changing with the circumstances in which 
the individual is placed It often leads him to 
aim at admiration for distinctions of a very trivial 
character,—or even for qualities which he does not 
leally possess It thus includes the love of flattery 
Pride, on the other hand, as opposed to vanity, 
seems to consist m a man entertaining a high opi¬ 
nion of himself, while he is indifferent to the opi¬ 
nion of others ,—thus we speak of a man who is 
too proud to be vain 

Our regard to the opinion of others is the origin 
of our respect to chaiacter, m matters which do 
not come under the higher principle of morals, 
and is of extensive influence m promoting the har¬ 
monies, proprieties, and decencies of society It 
is thus the foundation of good breeding, and leads 
to kindness and accommodation m little matters 
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which do not belong to the class of duties It is 
also the souice of what we usually call decorum and 
piopriety, which lead a man to conduct himself m 
a manner becoming his character and circumstances, 
m regaid to things which do not involve any higher 
principle For, apait entnely from any considera¬ 
tion either of morality or benevolence, there is a 
ceitain line of conduct which is unbecoming m 
all men , and there is conduct which is becoming m 
some, though it might not m other men,—and m 
some circumstances, though it might not be so m 
others It is unnecessary to add, how much of a 
man’s respectability m hfe often depends upon 
finding his way, with proper discrimination, thiough 
the relations of society which aie amenable to this 
punciple, or, by how many actions, which are 
not really wrong, a man may render himself de¬ 
spised and ridiculous The love of esteem and 
approbation is also of extensive influence m the 
young,—both in the conduct of education and 
the cultivation of general character , and it is not 
liable to the objections, formerly referied to, which 
apply to the principle of Emulation It leads 
also to those numerous expedients by which per- 
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sons of vanous cliaiactei seek for themselves no¬ 
toriety or a name or desne to leave a leputation 
behind them, when they are no more This is 
the love of posthumous fame, a subject which has 
afforded an extensive theme both for the philoso¬ 
pher and the humorist 

VII The Desire of Knowledge, or of Intel¬ 
lectual Improvement,—including the principle of 
Curiosity The tendency of this high principle 
must depend, as in the foimer cases, on its regu¬ 
lation, and the objects to which it is dnected 
These may vaiy from the idle tattle of the day, to 
the highest attainments m literatuie 01 science 
The principle may be applied to pursuits of a fri¬ 
volous or useless kind, and to such acquirements as 
lead only to pedantry or sophism,—or it may be 
directed to a desultory application, which leads to 
a superficial acquaintance with a variety of sub¬ 
jects, without a coireet knowledge of any of them 
On the other hand, the pursuit of knowledge 
may be allowed to interfere with impoitant duties 
which we owe to others, m the particulai situation 
in which we are placed A well-regulated judg- 
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ment conducts the propensity to worthy objects , 
and dnects it m such a manner as to make it 
most useful to otheis With such due regula¬ 
tion, the principle ought to be carefully cultivated 
in the young It is closely connected with that 
activity of mind which seeks for knowledge on 
every subject that comes within its leach, and 
which is ever on the watch to make its knowledge 

O 

more correct and more extensive 

VIII The Desire of Moral Improvement 
This leads to the highest state of man and it 
bears this peculiar character, that it is adapted to 
men in every scale of society, and tends to diffuse 
a beneficial influence around the circle with which 
the individual is connected The desire of powei 
may exist m many, but its gratification is limited 
to a few —he who fails may become a discontent¬ 
ed misanthiope , and he who succeeds may be a 
scourge to his species The desire of superiority 
or of praise may be misdnected m the same man- 
nei, leading to insolent tnumph on the one hand, 
and envy on the other Even the thirst foi 
knowledge may be abused, and many are placed 
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in cncumstances in which it cannot he gratified 
But the desire of moial improvement commends 
itself to every class of society, and its object is 
attainable by all In propoition to its intensity 
and its steadiness, it tends to make the possessor 
both a happier and a better man, and to render 
him the instrument of diffusing happiness and 
usefulness to all who come within the reach of his 
influence If he be in a superior station, these 
results will be felt more extensively ; if he be m a 
humble sphere, they may be moie limited, but 
their nature is the same, and then tendency 
is equally to elevate the chaiacter of man This 
mental condition consists, as we shall afterwards 
have occasion to shew more particularly, m a ha¬ 
bitual recognition of the supreme authority of con¬ 
science over the whole intellectual and moral sys¬ 
tem, and in habitual effort to have every desire 
and every affection regulated by the moral princi¬ 
ple, and by a sense of the divine will It leads 
to a uniformity of character which can never flow 
fiom any lower source, and to a conduct distin¬ 
guished by the anxious discharge of every duty, 
and the practice of the most active benevolence 
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The Emotions which have been now briefly men¬ 
tioned seem to include the more important of those 
which pertain to the class of Desires There is, 
however, another principle which ought to be men¬ 
tioned as a leading peculiarity of human nature, 
though it may be somewhat difficult to determine 
the class to which it belongs This is the Desire 
of Action,—the restless activity of mind, which 
leads it to require some object on which its powers 
must be exercised, and without which it preys upon 
itself and becomes miserable On this principle 
we are to explain several facts which are of frequent 
observation A person accustomed to a life of 
activity longs for ease and retirement, and, when 
he has accomplished his purpose? finds himself 
wretched The fnvolous engagements of the un¬ 
occupied are referable to the same principle They 
arise, not from any interest which such occupa¬ 
tions really possess, but simply from the desire of 
mental excitement,—the felicity of having some¬ 
thing to do The pleasure of relaxation, indeed, 
is known to those only who have regular in¬ 
teresting employment. Continued relaxation soon 
becomes a weariness, and, on this ground, we 
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The desnes, indeed, may exist in an lll-iegu- 
lated state, while the conduct is yet restrained by 
\anous pnncrples, such as submission to human 
laws, a regaid to character, or even a certain feel¬ 
ing of what is morally right, contending with the 
vitiated principle within But this cannot be con¬ 
sidered as the healthy condition of a moral being 
It is only when the desire itself is sound, that we 
can say the man is m moral health “ He who 
grieves at his abstinence,” says Aristotle, “ is a 
voluptuary —and this also is the great principle 
so often and so strikingly enfoiced in the sacred 
writings , cc Keep thy heart with all diligence, be¬ 
cause out of it are the issues of life 11 “ Blessed 

aie the pure in heart, for they shall see God 11 
Thus, there are desires which are folly, and there 
are desires which are vice, even though they 
should not be followed by indulgence , and there 
aie desires which tend to purify and elevate the 
moial nature, though their objects should he be¬ 
yond the reach of oui full attainment m the pre¬ 
sent state of being Perfect moral purity is not 
the lot of manr m this transient state, and is not 
to be attained by his own unaided efforts But, 
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subservient to it is that warfaie within, that eai- 
nest and habitual desne aftei the perfection of a 
moial being, which is felt to be the great object of 
life, when it is viewed m relation to the life which 
is to come For this attainment, however, man 
must feel his total inadequacy,—and the utmost 
efforts of human leason have failed m unfolding 
the requisite aid The conviction is thus forced 
upon us, that a higher influence is necessary, and 
this influence is fully disclosed by the light of le- 
vealed truth We are theie taught to look for a 
power from on high, capable of effecting what hu¬ 
man efforts cannot accomplish,—the purification of 
the heart 


SECT II 

THE AFFECTIONS 

As the desires are calculated to bring some gra¬ 
tification to ourselves, the Affections lead us to 
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our relations to othei men, and to a certain line 
of conduct which arises out of these relations 
They aie to be viewed as ongmal principles of our 
natuie, planted m us foi wise puiposes, and the 
opeiation of them is to be considered as distinct, 
both from that of the moial principle and of rea¬ 
son,—that is, from any sense of duty or the moral 
rectitude of the conduct to which they lead, and 
from any calculation of its propriety and utility 
Thus, when the mother devotes her attention by 
day and night to her infant, if fiom sickness or 
helplessness m want of her special caie, and perse- 
veies m doing so, with total disiegaid to hei own 
ease, health, 01 comfort, she is not influenced either 
by a sense of duty, or by any feeling of the utility 
of her conduct she acts upon an impulse within, 
which she feels to be a part of her constitution, 
and which carries her forward m a paiticular course 
of anxious and piotracted exertion by the power 
of itself alone This distinction appears to be of 
the utmost practical importance, and we shall 
ha\e occasion to refer to it more particularly m the 
sequel 

An Affection, therefore, may be considered as an 
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original feeling or emotion existing m ouiselves, 
which leads us to a particular conduct towards 
other men, without reference to any principle ex¬ 
cept the intuitive impulse of the emotion itself 
The Affections have been divided into the Benevo¬ 
lent and Malevolent, but these titles appear to be 
incoiiect, especially the latter,—as the due exercise 
of the emotions to which it refeis does not pioperly 
include what is called malevolence They only 
tend to guard us against ceitam conduct in othei 
men , and, when they aie allowed to go beyond 
this, that is, to actual malevolence or revenge, the 
application is moibid It will therefore accord 
better with the nature of these emotions, to give 
them the names of Uniting, and Defensive Affec¬ 
tions ,—the former including justice, benevolence, 
veiacity, friendship, love, gratitude, patnotism, 
and the domestic affections,—the latter, jealousy, 
disapprobation, and anger 

I JUSTICE 

Theie may be some difference of opinion in 
regard to the piopnety of including justice among 
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the affections, but it seems to be more nearly- 
allied to them than to any of the othei classes of 
moral emotions which have been mentioned, and 
it may, therefore, as a meie matter of anangement, 
be conveniently introduced heie Stnctly speak¬ 
ing, it might peihaps be considered as a combined 
operation of an affection and the moral punciple , 
but this is matter of speculation alone The im¬ 
portant consideration relating to it is,—that, m 
whatever manner it arises, the sense of Justice is 
a primary and essential part of our moral consti¬ 
tution, conveying the distinct impression of certain 
conduct which a man owes to his fellow-men, with¬ 
out regard to any considerations of a personal na¬ 
ture, and apart from all positive enactments or 
laws, either divine or human The requirements 
of Justice embrace certain points m which every 
man has an absolute right, and in regard to which 
it is the absolute duty of every other man not to 
interfere with him These rights have usually 
been divided into thiee classes,—what I have a 
right to possess, and no man has any right to 
take from me,—what I have a right to do, and 
no man has any title to prevent me from do- 
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mg,—what I have a right to expect fiom othei 
men, and it is their absolute duty to perform 
These principles foim the basis of what is called 
Natural Jurisprudence, a code of relative duty 
denvmg its authority from impressions which are 
found m the moral feelings of all mankind, with¬ 
out regard to the enactments of any particular 
civil society In the actual arrangements of civil 
communities, these great principles of justice are 
combined with others which are derived merely 
from utility or expediency, as calculated to promote 
the peace or the advantage of the community 
These may differ m diffeient countries, and they 
cease to he binding when the enactments on which 
they lest aie abrogated or changed But no dif- 
feience of place can altei, and no laws can destroy, 
the essential requirements of justice 

In these observations, it will be lemarked, the 
word Justice is used as expressing a pnnciple of 
individual chaiacter, and it is m this sense that 
it is to be propei ly classed with the affections 
The term is employed m anothei sense, namely, 
that of distributive and conective justice, which 
regulates the claims of individuals m a community, 
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requnes restitution or compensation foi any devia¬ 
tion fiom such claims, or punishes those who have 
violated them It is m the foimer sense that 
justice is propeily to be consideied as a bianch of 
the philosophy of the moral feelings , but the same 
geneial pnnciples apply to both 

The sense of Justice, theiefoie, consists in a 
feeling experienced by every man, of a certain line 
of conduct which he owes to other men in given 
circumstances, and this seems to be leferable to 
the following heads,—attending to their interest, 
—not interfering with their fieedom of action,— 
preserving their leputation,—estimating their cha¬ 
racter and motives,—judging of then opinions,— 
consulting then feelings,—and preserving or im¬ 
proving their moral condition As a guide for 
his conduct m particular instances, a man has 
usually a distinct impression of what he thinks due 
by other men towaids himself, justice requires 
that he rigidly extend to others the same feelings 
and Conduct which, m similar circumstances, he 
expects fiom them 


(I ) Justice is due to thepeisons, property, and 
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interest of others This constitutes Integrity 01 
Honesty It, of couise, implies abstaining from 
every kind of injury, and pieseivmg a conscien¬ 
tious legard to their lights In this last lespect, 
it allows us to exeicise a prudent attention to oui 
own interest, piovided the means be fan and ho¬ 
nourable, and that we caiefully abstain fiom m- 
junng otheis by the measures we employ for this 
purpose The gieat rule for our guidance, m all 
such cases, is found m the immutable principles 
of moral rectitude , the test of our conduct m re¬ 
gard to individual instances is, that it be such as, 
were our own interest concerned, we should think 
fan and honourable m other men 

(2 ) Justice requnes us not to inteifeie with the 
freedom of action of otheis This constitutes 
personal libeity ,—but m all civil communities the 
right is liable to ceitam restrictions ,—as when a 
man uses his freedom of action to the danger oi 
injury of other men The principles of justice 
may also recognise a man’s suiiendenng, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, his personal liberty, by mutual and 
voluntary compact, as m the case of servants, ap- 
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especially on our guaid against the influence of 
the selfish principle, which might lead to partial 
and distorted views of actions and motives, less 
favourable to others, and more favourable to our¬ 
selves, than justice wanants When viewed m 
this mannei, we may often perceive, that con¬ 
duct, which gave rise to emotions of displeasure 
as injurious to us, was fully wananted by some 
conduct on oui own pait, or was required by some 
higher duty which the individual owed to an- 
othei 

(5 ) Justice is to be exeicised m judging of the 
opinions and statements of others This consti¬ 
tutes Candour It consists m giving a fair and 
delibeiate hearing to opinions, statements, and 
aiguments, and weighing fairly and honestly their 
tendency It is, therefore, opposed to preju¬ 
dice, blind attachment to pieconceived opinions, 
and that nanow disputatious spirit which delights 
m captious cuticism, and will hear nothing with 
calmness that is opposed to its own views , which 
distoits or misiepresents the sentimejits of its op¬ 
ponents, ascubing them to unwoithy motives, or 
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deducing from them conclusions which they do 
not wairant Candoui, accordingly, may be con- 
sidcied as a compound of justice and the love of 
truth It leads us to give due attention to the 
opinions and statements of others,—m all cases 
to be chiefly solicitous to discovei truth, and, m 
statements of a mixed chaiactei, containing per¬ 
haps much enoi and fallacy, anxiously to disco¬ 
ver and sepaiate what is tiue It has accoidmg- 
ly been lemaiked, that a turn foi acute disputa¬ 
tion, and minute and rigid criticism, is often the 
characteristic of a contracted and prejudiced mind, 
and that the most enlarged understandings are 
always the most indulgent to the statements of 
others,—their leading object being to discover 
truth 

(6 ) Justice is due to the feelings of others , and 
this applies to many ciicumstances which do not 
affect eithei then mteiest or then leputation 
Without injuring them m any of these respects, 
or in our own good opinion, we may behave to 
them m such a manner as to wound their feelings 
There ate minds of an extreme delicacy, which, m 
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this respect, are peculiarly sensitive,—towards 
these a person of conect feelings strives to conduct 
himself with suitable tenderness We may find, 
however, persons of honest and upright minds, 
who would shrink from the least approach to real 
injury, but yet neglect the necessary attention to 
the feelings, and may even confer a real benefit 
. m such a manner as to wound the individual to 
whom they intended kindness The lower degiees 
of this principle pertain to what is called mere 
good breeding, which has been defined “ benevo¬ 
lence m trifles,” but the highei degrees may le- 
stiam from conduct which, without any real m- 
juiy, inflicts permanent pain. To this head we 
may perhaps also refer a due regard to the esti¬ 
mate which we lead a man t©» form of himself 
This is opposed to flattery on the one hand, and 
on the other to any unnecessary'depreciation ofhis 
ch^iacter Flatteiy indeed is also to be considered 
as a violation of veiacity. 

(7 ) While, upon the principles which have been 
refened to, we abstain fiom mjunng the interests, 
the reputation, or the feelings of others, there is 
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another class of mjunes, of still higher magnitude, 
which the conscientious mind will avoid with pecu- 
liai anxiety, namely, mjunes done to the moral 
piinciplcs of other men These form a class of 
offences of which no human law takes any ade¬ 
quate cognizance, but we know that they possess 
a chaiactei of the deepest malignity Deep guilt 
attaches to the man who, by persuasion or ridi¬ 
cule, has unhinged the moial feelings of another, 
01 has been the means of leading him astray from 
the paths of virtue Of equal, or even greater 
malignity, is the aspect of the writer, whose works 
have contributed to violate the principles of truth 
and rectitude,—to pollute the imagination, 01 cor¬ 
rupt the heait Inferior offenders are promptly 
seized by public authonty, and suffer the awaid of 
public justice, but the destroyer of the moral 
being often walks securely through his own scene 
of moral discipline, as if no power could reach 
the measure of his guilt but the hand of the 
Eternal 

To the same head we are to assign the exten¬ 
sive and important influence of example. There 
are few men who have not m this respect some 

D 
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power, but it belongs more particularly to persons 
in situations of rank and public eminence It is 
mattei of deep regret, both to the friend of virtue 
and the friend of his countiy, when any of these 
are found manifesting disregard to- sacred things, 
or giving an air of fashion to what is calculated to 
conupt the moral principles of the unthinking 
classes of society If they are restrained by no 
higher motive, the feelings of patriotism, and even 
of personal safety, ought to produce a solemn cau¬ 
tion , and it becomes them seriously to consider, 
whether they may not thus be sowing among the 
ignoiant multitude the seeds of tumult, revolution, 
and anarchy 


II, COMPASSION AND BENEVOLENCE 

Great diversity exists m the condition of diffe- 
ient individuals in the present state,—some being 
m circumstances of ease, wealth, and comfort, 
others of pain, deprivation, and sorrow Such 
diversities we must consider as an arrangement 
established by the gieat Disposer of all things, and 
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calculated to promote important purposes in his 
moial government Many of these purposes are 
entnely beyond the reach of oui faculties, but, as 
holding a prominent place among them, we may 
safely reckon the cultivation of our moial feelings, 
especially the affections of compassion and benevo¬ 
lence The due exercise of these is, theiefore, 
calculated to promote a double object, namely, the 
alleviation of distress m others,—and the cultiva¬ 
tion m ourselves of a mental condition peculiarly 
adapted to a state of moral discipline By bring¬ 
ing us into contact with individuals m various 
forms and degrees of suffering, they tend continu¬ 
ally to remind us, that the present scene is but 
the infancy of our existence,—that the beings 
whom we thus contemplate are the children of the 
same Almighty Father with ourselves, inheriting 
the same nature, possessed of the same feelings, 
and soon to enter upon another state of existence, 
when all the distinctions which are to be found m 
this world shall cease for ever They tend thus 
to withdraw us from the power of self-love, and 
the deluding influence of present things , and ha¬ 
bitually to raise our views to that futuie life, for 
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which the present is intended to prepare us The 
due cultivation of the benevolent affections, there¬ 
fore, is not properly to be considered as the object 
of moral approbation, but rather as a process of 
moial culture They may enable us m some de¬ 
gree to benefit otheis, but their chief benefit is to 
ourselves By neglecting them, we both incur 
much guilt, and deprive ourselves of an important 
mean of improvement The diligent exercise of 
them, besides being a source of moial advantage, 
is accompanied with a degiee of mental enjoyment 
which carries with it its own reward Such ap¬ 
peals to be the collect view which we ought to 
take of the arrangement established by the Crea¬ 
tor m this part of our constitution It is calcu¬ 
lated to correct a misconception of an important 
kind, which considers the exercise of the benevo¬ 
lent affections as possessing a character of meat 
To this subject we shall have occasion to refer 
more particularly in the sequel 

The exercise of the benevolent affections may 
be briefly treated of, under nearly the same heads 
as those referred to when considering the principle 
of Justice,—keeping m mind that they lead to 
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gieater exeition foi the benefit of otheis, and thus 
often demand a greater sacnfice of self love, than 
is included under the mere lequnements of justice 
On the othei hand, benevolence is not to be exei- 
cised at the expense of Justice, as would be the 
case, if a man weie found relieving distress by such 
expedients as involve the necessity of withholding 
the payment of just debts, 01 imply the neglect 
or infringement of some duty which he owes to 
another 

(1 ) Compassion and benevolent exeition are 
due towards alleviating the distresses pf otheis 
This exercise of them, m many instances, calls for 
a decided sacnfice of peisonal interest, and, m 
otheis, for consideiable peisonal exeition We 
feel our way to the piopei measure of these sacri¬ 
fices, by the high pnnciple of moial duty, along 
with that mental exercise which places ns m the 
situation of others, and, by a land of leflected 
self-love, judges of the conduct due by us to them 
m our respective circumstances -r-The details of this 
subject would lead us into a field too extensive for 
oui present purpose Pecuniary aid, by those who 
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have the means, is the most easy foim m which 
benevolence can be giatified, and that which often 
requnes the least, if any, sacrifice of peisonal com¬ 
fort or self-love The same affection maybe exer¬ 
cised m a degice much higher in itself, and often 
much moie useful to otheis, by peisonal exeition 
and peisonal kindness The former, compared 
with the means of the individual, may present a 
mere mockery of meicy , while the lattei, even m 
the lowest walks of life, often exhibit the bright¬ 
est disjilays of active usefulness that can adorn 
the human charactei This high and pure 
bene\olenee not only is dispensed with willing¬ 
ness, when occasions present themselves, but 
seeks out opportunities for itself, and feels m 
want of its natural and healthy exercise when 
deprived of an object on which it may be be¬ 
stowed 

(2 ) Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
reputation of others This consists not only m 
avoiding any injury to their characters, but in 
exeitions to protect them against the injustice 
of otheis,—to correct misrepresentations,—to 
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check the couise of slandei, and to obviate 
the effoits of those who would poison the con¬ 
fidence of fnends, 01 disturb the haimony of 
society 

(3 ) Benevolence is to be exeicised towaids the 
character and conduct of others, especially when 
these have been m opposition to our peisonal in_ 
teiest 01 self-love This consists m viewing then 
conduct with indulgence and forbeaiance, assign¬ 
ing the most favourable motives,—and making 
eveiy allowance for their feelings, and the circum¬ 
stances m which they were placed It leads us 
also to avoid all suspicions and jealousies vhich are 
not clearly justified by fact, and to abstain to the 
utmost from taking offence,—by putting upon the 
conduct of others the best construction of which it 
will possibly admit It extends still faithei to the 
actual forgiveness of injuries, and the repaying of 
evil with good,—a conduct represented m the sa¬ 
cred writings as one of the highest attainments the 
human chaiacter can reach, in so far as regards its 
relation to other men 
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(4 ) Benevolence is to be exeicised towaids the 
feelings of otheis , and this applies to many situa¬ 
tions in Inch neithei their mteiest nor then cha- 
lactei is concerned It includes those exeicises of 
the kindly affections which pioduce so poweiful an 
influence in all the relations of life, but which it 
is impossible for any descnption to delineate It 
compiehends all our social and civil connexions, 
but seems peculiarly to belong to our mteicourse 
with inferiors and dependents Its most anxious 
exeicise may often lelate meiely to tnfles, but it 
extends to innumeiable cncumstances m which we 
may suirender our own feelings to those of others, 
and our own convenience or gratification to theirs 
It implies solicitude to avoid wounding the feelings 
by pride, selfishness, or fretfulness,—by suspicions, 
imputations, and jealousies,—01 by allowing m 
significant things to ruffle the temper and derange 
the social comfort Many, who are not deficient 
m what we usually call deeds of benevolence, aie 
too apt to foiget, that a most important exercise 
of tiue benevolence consists m the habitual culti¬ 
vation of courtesy, gentleness, and kindness, and 
that on these dispositions often depends our in- 
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fluence upon the comfoit anti happiness of otheis, 
m a gieater degiee than on any deeds of actual 
beneficence—To this depaitment, also, we may 
refei the high cliaiactei of the peace-makei, 
whose delight it is to allay angry feelings, even 
when he is m no degiee peisonally mtei ested, 
and to bring togethei as friends and biethien, 
those who have assumed the attitude of hatied and 
revenge 

(5 ) Benevolence is to be exeicised m legard 
to the moral degradation of others, including 
their lgnoiance and vice This prevents us from 
deriving satisfaction fiom moial evil, even though 
it should contribute to oui advantage, as might 
often happen from the misconduct of uvals 01 
enemies It implies also that highest species of 
usefulness which aims at raising the moial condi 
tion of man,—by instiucting the ignoiant, rescuing 
the unwary, and leclaimmg the vicious This 
exalted benevolence will tlieiefore also seek to ex¬ 
tend the light of divine tiuth to nations that sit m 
moial darkness , and looks anxiously for the penod 
when the knowledge of Christianity shall dispel 
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every false faith, and put an end to the honors of 
superstition 


III VERACITY 

In oui mental impressions relating to veiac'ty, 
we have a striking illustration of the manner m 
which we rely on this class of moral feelings, as 
instinctive m the constitution of the mind On 
a ceitam confidence m the veiacity of mankind is 
founded so much of the knowledge on which we 
constantly depend, that, without it, the whole 
system of human things would go into confusion 
It relates to all the intelligence which we deuve 
from any other source than our own personal ob¬ 
servation —for example, to all that we lecerve 
thiough the histouan, the traveller, the naturalist, 
01 the astronomer Even m regard to the most 
common events of a single day, we often proceed 
on a confidence in the veiacity of a great variety 
of individuals There is, indeed, a natural ten¬ 
dency to truth m all men, unless where this prin¬ 
ciple is oveicome by some strong selfish purpose 
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to be answered by depaiting from it —and there 
is an equally strong tendency to lely on the 
veracity of otheis, until we have learnt ceitam 
cautions by our actual experience of mankind 
Hence childien and mexpenenced peisons aie 
easily imposed upon by unfounded statements — 
and the most piactised liai confides m the ciedu- 
lity of those whom he attempts to deceive Decep 
turn, indeed, would never accomplish its puipose, 
if it were not from the impression that men 
geneially speak truth It is obvious also, that the 
mutual confidence which men have m each othei, 
both in regaid to veiacity of statement, and to 
smceiity of intention respecting engagements, is 
that which keeps togethei the whole of civil souety 
In the tiansactions of commerce it is indispensable, 
and without it all the lelations of civil life would 
go into disordei When treating of the intellec¬ 
tual powers in another woik, I consideied the 
principles which regulate our confidence m human 
testimony, and it is unnecessary to recur to them 
m this place Our present object is briefly to an¬ 
alyze the elements which are essential to veracity, 
when we view it as a moral emotion, or a branch 
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of individual character These appear to be thiee, 
—conectness m ascertaining facts,—accuiacy in 
lelatmg them,—and truth of puipose, 01 fidelity 
m the fulfilment of pioimses 

(1 ) An impoitant element of veracity is coi- 
lectness m ascertaining facts This is essential 
to the Love of Truth It lequnes us to exeicise 
the most anxious care respecting every statement 
which we leceive as true , and not to receive it 
as such, until we are satisfied that the authonty 
on which it is asseited is of a nature on which we 
can fully lely, and that the statement contains all 
the facts to which our attention ought to be di¬ 
rected It consequently guauls us against those 
limited views, by which party spmt or a love of 
favourite dogmas leads a man to leceive the facts 
which favour a particular opinion, and neglect 
those which are opposed to it The sound exer¬ 
cise of judgment, which is connected with this love 
of truth, differs therefore from the art of ingenious 
disputation, and is often found directly at vanance 
with it The same principle is applicable to the 
truths which are derived as deductions fiom pro^ 
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cesses of reasoning It is thus opposed to all 
sophistical arguments, and partial 01 distorted lea- 
sonings, by which disputants stuve to establish 
particulai systems, instead of engaging in an ho¬ 
nest and simple mquny after tiuth The love of 
truth, therefore, is of equal impoitance m the re¬ 
ception of facts, and in the foimation of opinions , 
and it includes also a readiness to lelinquish our 
own opinions, when new facts or aiguments aie 
presented to us which are calculated to oveitum 
them The practice of this sincere and candid 
search aftei truth, on every subject to which the 
mind may be directed, ought to be cultivated m 
eaily life with the most assiduous care It is a 
habit of the mind which must exercise a most im¬ 
portant influence m the cultuie both of moral and 
intellectual character 

In the leception of truth, especially on the evi¬ 
dence of testimony, we acquire by experience a 
degree of caution, arising from having been some¬ 
times deceived In mmds of a certain description, 
this may be allowed to produce a suspicion with 
regard to all evidence,—m other words, Scepticism, 
The want of the necessary and proper caution, 
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the house, there is a general ciy for u places 11 1 It 
may be true that a cry of t£ places 11 has jjone 
lound the house at certain times, when business 
was about to commence, or to he lesumed aftei an 
interval,—meaning, of couise, that membeis w r ere 
to take their seats It is very probable, that, on 
some occasion, this may have occurred at the mo¬ 
ment when the minister enteied,—so that the 
statement of the traveller might, m point of fact, 
be strictly true The erroneous impression which 
he endeavours to convey by it, arises from thiee 
sources of fallacy, which the anecdote will serve 
to illustrate, namely,—the false meaning he gives 
to the word employed,—connecting it with the 
entrance of the minister as cause and effect,—> 
and representing the connexion as uniform which 
happened to occur m that particular instance 
In the same manner it will appeal, that a false 
impression may be conveyed respecting the con¬ 
duct of an individual,—by assigning motives 
Which are entnely imaginary,—by connecting 
things together which have no relation*—by keep¬ 
ing out of view circumstances which would afford 
an explanation or palliation of his conduct,—or by 
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attaching to his words a diffeient meaning fiom 
that which he intended to convey by them The 
common saying, that theie aie two ways of telling 
a stoiy, does not theiefoie lefei to what is stnctly 
to be called fabucation or falsehood , but to those 
distoitions 01 colounngs of cncumstances, which, 
howevei slight m themselves, have the effect of 
essentially changing the impicssion made by the 
whole 

To veiacity, undei this depaitment, we aie also 
to refei the rule,—of giving to otheis an honest 
and fair impiession of our views, motives, and 
intentions This is Sincerity It is opposed to 
hypocrisy, that unwoithy display of human cha- 
ractei, in which a man disguises his real senti¬ 
ments, and, on the contiaiy, professes principles 
which be neither feels noi values, merely for the 
pm pose of promoting his selfish mteiests Such 
a chaiactei exhibits a singular combination of mo¬ 
ral delinquencies It is founded on the lowest 
selfishness, and includes a depaiture from veracity 
and honesty But besides, it implies a know¬ 
ledge of virtuous principles, and of their proper 
tendencies, while there is a practical denial of their 
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influence Sincerity is also opposed to flattery, 
which tends to give a man a false impression of 
our opinion, and of our feelings towards hml, and 
likewise leads him to form a false estimate of his 
own charactei It is opposed also to simulation 
or double dealing, by which a man, for ceitain 
purposes piofesses sentiments towaids anothei 
which he does not feel, or intentions which he does 
not enteitam 

( 3 ) The thud element of veiacity is Truth of 
PuipoSe, or fidelity in the fulfilment of piomises 
This is opposed to actual depaituie fiom what was 
distinctly piomised , likewise to all those evasions 
by which one may con\ey an impression, or ex¬ 
cite the hope of an intention which he does not 
mean to fulfil,—or avoid the performance of a real 
01 implied engagement on any other giound than 
inability to peifoim it By this straight-foiward 
integrity of purpose, an mdrvidual gives a cleai 
impression of what he honestly intends to per- 
foim , and performs it, though circumstances may 
have occurred to make the fulfilment disagreeable 
or even injurious to himself —“ he sweareth to 
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his own hint , 11 says a sacied writer, “ and chang- 
eth not ” 


IV FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND GRAlirUDE 

These affections are so nearly allied, that, m 
this slight analysis, they may be taken together 
They consist in a personal and peculiar attach¬ 
ment to an individual, founded either upon some 
qualities m himself, or some benefits he lias con¬ 
ferred on us, or on some one m whom we aie in¬ 
terested The feelings and conduct to which they 
give rise correspond with those refeired to under 
the preceding affections, with this difference, that, 
in many instances, they lead to a much greater 
sacrifice of personal intei est and comfoit, than 
usually proceeds either fiom justice or simple be¬ 
nevolence The exeitions ansing out of them are 
directed, accoidmg to the division formerly given, 
to piomotmg the interest or comfort of the object 
of our regald,—preserving, defending, 01 advan¬ 
cing his reputation,—tieatmg his feelings witlipe 
culiai tenderness,—and his failings with peculiar 
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indulgence,—receiving his opinions with peculiai 
favour,—and anxiously endeavouring to impiove 
his intellectual and moral condition This last 
consideiation is justly lechoned the highest office 
of friendship ,—it is to be regretted that its opera¬ 
tion is sometimes impeded by anothei feeling, 
which leads us to be blind to the failings and de- 
ficiences of those whom we love—In exeicis- 
mg simple love and fnendship, we rejoice m the 
advantage and happiness of the object, though 
they should be accomplished by others,—but, m 
exercising gratitude, we aie not satisfied un¬ 
less they be effected in some measuie by our¬ 
selves 


V PATRIOTISM 

Patriotism is, perhaps, not properly to be con¬ 
sidered as a distinct punciple of our nature , but 
rather as a result of a combination of the other 
affections It leads us, by every means m our 
powei, to promote the peace and the prosperity 
of our country,—and to discourage, to the utmost 
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of our ability, whatevei tends to the contiaiy 
Eveiy member of the community has something 
m his power in this lespect He may set an ex¬ 
ample, m his own peison, of dutiful and loyal re¬ 
spect to the first authority, of stnet obedience to 
the laws, and lespectful submission to the insti¬ 
tutions of his countiy He may oppose the 
attempts of factious individuals to sow among 
the ignoiant the seeds of discontent, tumult, or 
discoid He may oppose and repress attempts 
to nijuie the revenue of the state , may aid in the 
presen ation of public tranquillity, and m the ex¬ 
ecution of public justice Finally, he may zeal¬ 
ously exert himself m mcieasing the knowledge 
and impioung the moral habits of the people,— 
two of the most important means by which the 
conscientious man, m any lank of life, may aid m 
confeinng a high and permanent benefit on his 
country. 


VI THE DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS 


In this extensive and interesting class are in¬ 
cluded, conjugal affection,—the paiental feelings,. 
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the daughter, they apply with, equal 01 even 
gieater foice In the airangements of society, 
these are thiown more constantly into each other’s 
company , and that watchful superintendence may 
be still more habitually exercised, which, along 
with the gieat concern of cultivating the intellec¬ 
tual and moial being, neglects not those giaces 
and delicacies which belong peculiarly to the female 
chaiacter It is not by direct instruction alone, 
that, m such a domestic cncle, the highest prin¬ 
ciples and best feelings of our nature are cultivated 
m the minds of the young It is by the actual 
exhibition of the principles themselves, and a uni 
foim recognition of then supreme importance ,— 
it is by a parental conduct, steadily manifesting 
the conviction, that, with every propel attention to 
the acquirements, the accomplishments, and the 
comforts of life, the chief concern of moral beings 
relates to the life which is to come A domestic 
society, hound together by these principles, can 
retne, as it were, from the haunts of men, and re- 
tieat within asanctuary where the storms of the 
World cannot enter —When thus met together m 
ihe interchange of mutual affection and mutual 
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confidence, they present the anticipation of that 
period, when, after the tumults of life are over, 
they shall meet again, “ no wandeier lost, a fa¬ 
mily an heaven ” 


THE DEFENSIVE AFFECTIONS 

The feelings of jealousy, angei, and resentment, 
are, not less than the other affections, to be consi¬ 
dered as part of our moral constitution , and they 
are calculated to answer impoitant puiposes, pro¬ 
vided they are kept under the strict controul of rea¬ 
son and the moral principle Their proper object 
is primarily a sense of blameable conduct m others, 
and they lead us to use proper measures for pio- 
tectmg ourselves against such conduct While we 
thus disapprove of the charactei and conduct of 
men m certain circumstances, we are led, by oui 
feelings of justice and benevolence, to take part with 
the injured and oppressed against the oppressors,— 
or to protect those who are threatened with injuries, 
by measuies for defeating tlje schemes of their 
enemies A still more lefined exeicise of this class 
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of feelings leads us to seek the lefoimation ol the 
offender, and to convert him fiom an enemy into 
a friend- 

Resentment, in cases which concern the public 
peace, naturally leads to the infliction of punish 
ment, the object of which is to pi event similar con¬ 
duct m otheis, not to gratify personal vengeance 
Hence it is lequired to be done m a public man- 
nei,—with piopei delibeiation and coolness,—and 
with an exact adaptation of the penalty to the of¬ 
fence, and to the object to be attained The per¬ 
son mjuied is not likely to do this with the lequi- 
site impartiality and candour , foi we aie apt to 
feel too deeply mjunes ofieied to ouiselves, and not 
to make the propei allowance foi the feelings of 
others, and the circumstances which led to the 
offence Ihe higher degrees, indeed, of these ten¬ 
dencies usually go together,—they, who are most 
susceptible of offence-), and most irritable under 
them, being geneially least inclined to make 
allowances for others Hence, m all cases, our dis¬ 
approbation of personal vengeance, or of a man 
taking the law into his own hands , and our per¬ 
fect sympathy with the protectors of the public 
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peace, when they dispassionately investigate a case 
of injury, and calmly adapt their measuies to the 
real object to be attained by them,—the protection 
of the community 

The defensive affections aie exercised m an un¬ 
warranted manner, when they aie allowed to be 
excited by trifling causes , when they are, m de¬ 
gree, disproportioned to the offence, 01 prolonged 
m a mannei which it did not require, and when 
they lead, m any measuie, to retaliation or revenge 
The sound exercise of them, therefoie, is opposed 
to that irascibility which takes file on trivial occa¬ 
sions, or without due consideration of the inten¬ 
tions of the agent, or the circumstances m which 
he was placed,—to a disposition to resentment on 
occasions which do not wairant it,—and, on all 
occasions, to haibounng the feeling after the offence 
and all its consequences have passed over 


Befoie concluding the subject of the affections, 
there are three points respecting them which remain 
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illdt the pnnciple of self-love, thus biought into 
action, is the test, not the lule of our conduct 
This is a point on which theie has been much 
vague and useless speculation , and fiom not at¬ 
tending to the distinction, some have lefeired our 
ideas of benevolence entnely to the pnnciple of 
selfishness Such discussions aie equally unsound 
and unprofitable, and are to he placed on a footing 
with the speculations of the scholastic philosophy, 
which we now loot bach upon meiely as matters of 
histoncal curiosity The application of self-love, 
m the manner which has been refenedto, is chiefly 
useful m enabling us fully to appreciate the facts 
of the individual case, as we would do if we were 
personally interested The rule of our conduct is 
quite distinct from this, and rests on those funda¬ 
mental pnnciples of justice and compassion which 
form a part of our moral constitution In 
the practical application of them, they are 
very much aided by the moral principle or con¬ 
science 

The man, who acts habitually under the influ¬ 
ence of these rules, learns to question him self rigidly 
lespectmg the claims and duties which result fiom 
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his moral relations , and the feelings and circum¬ 
stances of those with whom they bung him into 
contact What, (he asks himself) is the line of 
action which belongs to me in regard to that indi¬ 
vidual,—what are his feelings m his present situa¬ 
tion,—what are the feelings and conduct which he 
expects from me,—and what aie those which I 
would expect from him weie I m Ins circumstances 
and he in mine ? It is not a due legulahon of the 
affections alone that arises horn this wholesome 
state of mental discipline It is a moial culture 
to the mind itself, which may often be fraught with 
the most important results For the man who 
exercises it leahzes to himself the feelings of po¬ 
verty,—the agonies of bereavement, the impres¬ 
sions of the bed of death ,—and thus, without the 
pam ot suffering, he may reap a portion of those 
important moral benefits which suffering is calcu¬ 
lated to yield 

There is another view still to be taken of the 
advantages derived from that mental discipline 
which consists m attention to all the relations in¬ 
cluded under the affections When habitually 
exercised, it may often bring before the mind 
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important cncumstances m our moial lelations, 
which are apt to make an inadequate impression 
amid the distractions of piesent things When the 
paient, for example, looks aiound the objects of 
his tender affection, what a new impulse is com¬ 
municated by the thought, that the piesent life is 
but the infancy of then being , and that his chief 
and highest concern is to tram them foi immor¬ 
tality A similar impulse must be given to the 
philanthropist, when he considers that the indi¬ 
viduals, who share his benevolent attentions, are, 
like himself, passing thiough a scene of discipline 
to a higher state of existence, where they will as¬ 
sume a place coriespondmg to their rank in the 
scale of moral beings The lefined philanthropy 
thus ansmg, while it neglects no proper attention 
to the distresses of the present life, will seek chiefly 
to contend with those greater evils which degrade 
the moral natuic, and sever the immortal spmt 
from its God He, who judges upon this extended 
pnnciple, will learn to form a new estimate of the 
condition of man Amid the pride of wealth and 
the splendoui of power, he may mourn over a being 
lost to every feeling of his high destiny , and, 
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by the death-bed of the peasant, amid discomfoit 
and suffering, he may contemplate with interest a 
punfied spirit using to immortality 

II Next to the power of attention, we have to 
notice the influence produced upon the affections 
by Habit This is founded upon a principle of 
our nature, by which a remarkable relation exists 
between the affections and the actions which arise 
out of them The tendency of all emotions is to 
become weaker by repetition, or to be less acutely 
felt the oftener they are experienced The tenden¬ 
cy of actions, again, as we have seen when treating 
of the Intellectual Poweis, is to become easier by 
repetition,—so that those, which at first lequne 
close and continued attention, come to be performed 
without effort, and almost without consciousness 
Now an affection properly consists of an emotion 
leading to an action , and the natural progiess of the 
mind, in the proper exercise of the affection, is, that 
the emotion becomes less acutely felt, as the action 
becomes easier and more familiar —Thus, a scene 
of wretchedness, or a tale of sorrow, will pio- 

duce in the inexperienced an intensity of emotion 

E 
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not felt by him whose life has been devoted to 
deeds of meicy , and a superficial observer is apt to 
consider the condition of the latter as one of insen¬ 
sibility, pioduced by familiarity with scenes of 
distress It is, on the contrary, that healthy and 
natural progress of the mind, in which the emo¬ 
tion is gradually diminished m force as it is fol¬ 
lowed by its proper actions,—that is, as the mere 
intensity of feeling is exchanged for the habit of 
active benevolence But that this may take place 
m the sound and healthy manner, the emotion 
must be steadily followed by the action which be¬ 
longs to it If this be neglected, the harmony of 
the moral process is destioyed, and, as the emo¬ 
tion becomes weakened, it is succeeded by cold, in¬ 
sensibility or banen selfishness 

This is a subject of much importance,—and 
theie are two conclusions which anse out of it 
respecting the cultivation of the benevolent affec¬ 
tions The one relates to the bad effects of ficti¬ 
tious scenes of soirow, as repiesented on the stage, 
or m works of fancy The evil arising fiom these 
appears to be that which has now been referred to , 
—the emotion is produced without the correspond- 
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mg action, and the consequence is likely to he a 
cold and useless sentimentalism, instead of a sound 
cultivation of the benevolent affections —The 
second is,—that, in cultivating the benevolent 
affections in the young, we should be careful to 
observe the piocess so clearly pointed out by the 
philosophy of the moral feelings They should be 
familianzed with actual scenes of suffering, but 
this ought to be accompanied by deeds of minute 
and active kindness, so as to pioduce a full and 
lively impression of the wants and feelings of the 
sufferer On this ground, also, I think we should 
at first even abstain, in a great measure, from giv¬ 
ing young persons the cautions they will aftei- 
wards find so lequisite, respecting the characteis 
of the objects of then benevolence, and the impo¬ 
sitions so fiequently practised by the poor Sus¬ 
picions of this kind might tend to mterfeie with 
the important moial process which ought to be oui 
fiist object,—the necessary cautions mil afterwards 
be learned with little difficulty 

The best mode of contending with the evils of 
paupensm, on the principles of political economy, 
is a problem on which I presume not to entei 
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But, on the principles of moral science, a con¬ 
sideration of the utmost importance should never 
be forgotten,—the gieat end to be answered by the 
varieties of human condition in the cultivation of 
the benevolent affections Political science passes 
its pioper boundary when it is permitted m any 
degree to interfere with this high principle,—and, 
on the other hand, it is not to be denied, that this 
important purpose is in a great measuie frustrated 
by many of those institutions, which cut off the 
direct intercomse of the piosperous and the wealthy 
with those whom piovidence has committed to 
them, m this scene of moral discipline, as the ob¬ 
jects of their benevolent care 

III The third point, which remains to be briefly 
mentioned, is the feeling of moral approbation, or 
rather the impression of ment, which is frequently 
attached to the exercise of the affections This 
important subject has been already referred to 
When the mother, with total disregard to her 
health and comfort, devotes herself to watching 
over her child, she is not influenced by any sense 
of duty, nor do we attach to her conduct the feel- 
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mg of moral approbation She acts simply upon 
an impulse within, which she perceives to be a part 
of her constitution, and which carries her foiward 
with unshrinking firmness m a particular course 
of labonous and anxious service She may, in¬ 
deed, be sensible that the violation of these feeb 
mgs would expose her to the repiobation of hei 
kind, but she does not imagine that the zealous 
fulfilment of them entitles her to any special praise 
The same piiuciple applies to all the affections 
They are a part of our moial constitution, intended 
to bind men togethei by certain offices of justice, 
friendship, and compassion, and have been well 
named by a distinguished wnter, ii the voice of 
God within us ‘ l1 They serve a "purpose m our 
moral economy, analogous to that which the ap¬ 
petites answer m oui physical system The 
appetite of hunger, for example, ensures a regular 
supply of nourishment, m a manner which could 
never have been provided for by any process of rea¬ 
soning , though an exercise of reason is still appli¬ 
cable to preserving over it a certain regulation an 3, 
control In the same manner, the various feel¬ 
ings of our moial natuie have each a defined pur- 
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them An extensive cultuie of the affections, 
theiefore, may go on without the recognition of 
the moral principle, or that state of mind which 
habitually feels the presence of the Deity, and 
desues to have the whole character m subjection to 
his will We are not entitled to acknowledge the 
operation of that gieat principle, unless when the 
affections are exercised m circumstances which im¬ 
ply a strong and decided sacnfice of self-love to 
the authontv of God This appears to coirespond 
with the distinction so strikingly stated in the 
sacred writings— cc If ye love them which love you, 
what leward have ye ? do not even the publicans 
the same “ I say unto you, love your enemies, 
—bless them that cuise you, do good to them that 
hate you, pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you 11 

On this branch of the subject it is also to be 
observed, that there is a kind of compensating 
power among the affections themselves, by which, 
in the intercourse of men, they act as checks upon 
each other Thus resentment acts as a check upon 
injustice , and the dieadof exciting anger in otheis 
has piobably an influence, m preserving the peace 
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and harmonies of society, which we often 'ajfo gfoe i 
to a highei punciple In regaicl to the affections 
more strictly benevolent, these are also influenced, 
in a similai manner, by the feeling of disappioba- 
tion which attends any remaikable depaituie from 
then requirements When we keep m mind, 
along with this consideration, the manner m which 
all men are influenced, m one degree 01 another, 
by the love of approbation 01 regard to character, 
we perceive m the moral system a beautiful prin¬ 
ciple of compensation, tending to piomote m it a 
certain degree of harmony This is remarkably 
illustrated, for example, m the general feeling of 
disapprobation which is attached to ingratitude, 
and to violation of filial affection or paiental duty, 
and even to any marked neglect of the common 
calls of humanity Along with this we are also to 
keep in mind, that a man is universally considered 
as m the lowest state of human nature, wbo, m 
these respects, has become legardless of character, 
—that is, of the estimation with which his con¬ 
duct is viewed by his fellow-men 

In regard to both the affections and the desires, 
we aie farther to remember that deep and exten- 
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sive influence, upon the happiness of the mdiu- 
dual lnmself, which lesults from a due legulation 
of these feelings ,—the pure mental enjoyment of 
lum whose affections aie undei sound regulation, 
and whose desnes aie habitually directed to those 
objects which are m the highest degree woithy of 
being sought aftei This mental tianquillity is 
also lepresented to us, m a very stiiking manner, 
by the influence of those dispositions which we 
usually refer to the head of Temper What a 
constant source of puie enjoyment is a meek and 
placid spmt, the desnes of which aie moderate and 
undei due legulation,—which puts upon every 
thing the best construction it will admit of,—is 
slow to* take offence,—seeks no distinction,—but 
"views itself with humility, and others with can¬ 
dour, benevolence, and indulgence Such a dis¬ 
position makes the man happy m himself, and a 
souice of happiness and peace to all around him 
On the other hand, what an unceasing souice of 
mental disquiet and turbulence is the opposite dis¬ 
position,—jealous, envious, and censorious,—ready 
to take offence at trifles, and often to construe in¬ 
cidental occurrences into intended and premedi- 
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tated insults,—pione to put unfavorable constiuc- 
tions upon the conduct of otheis, and thus con¬ 
tinually to surround itself with imaginary enemies, 
and lmagmaiy neglects and injuries Such a 
temper is a continual toiment to the individual 
himself, and the cause of disputes and jealousies 
among those with whom he is connected We 
cannot fail, also, to peiceive that the man of lll- 
legulated passions injures lus own tiue mteiest 
and happiness, as much as he violates his duty to 
others, and that his course of life is often pro¬ 
ductive of degradation, disease, and wretchedness 
In all this we see a beautiful example of the wise 
arrangements of the Creatoi, who, m the stiucture 
of oui moial natuie, has connected our own peace 
and happiness with a state of feeling calculated to 
piomote the happiness and peace of all around us 
We cannot be at a loss to conclude what a different 
scene the woild would piesent, if such feelings were 
universally cultivated; and, on the other hand, 
we must observe how much of the actual misery 
that exists m the world arises from derangement 
of moral feeling, and the vanous consequences 
which lesult from it both to individuals and com- 
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mumties We find also, by innumerable examples, 
the remarkable influence pioduced, by a due cul¬ 
tivation of these feelings, m alleviating, both in 
ouiselves and others, the physical evils which aie 
inseparable from the present state It is faither 
to be remarked, as a fact worthy of the deepest at¬ 
tention, that the only distinct information con¬ 
veyed to us m Scripture, respecting the happiness 
of the lighteous in a future state, is,—that it will 
consist chiefly m a perfect knowledge of the divine 
character, and a conformity of the soul to the 
moial perfections of the Deity et It doth not yet 
appeal,” says the sacred writer, ec what we shall 
be, but we know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is 11 
In concluding the whole subject of the affec¬ 
tions, I have only farther to remark,—that the 
regulated state of the moral feelings, which has 
been the subject of the preceding observations, 
seems to correspond with the quality so empha¬ 
tically described in the sacred writings under the 
name of Charity It is theie uniformly represent¬ 
ed as the great test of the moial condition, and 
we find exposed, m the most striking manner, the 
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woithlessness of all endowments which are not 
accompanied by this regulation of the whole cha- 
ractei We cannot, therefoie, conclude this sub¬ 
ject m a more appropriate manner, than by a pas¬ 
sage m which, by a few most powerful expressions, 
a code of ethical science is laid before us with a 
clearness and a force, which put to nought all hu¬ 
man composition — <c Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not chanty, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cym¬ 
bal And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge , 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
pool, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing 
Chanty suffereth long, and is kind, charity en- 
\ieth not, charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thmketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not m iniquity, but rejoiceth m the truth ; 
beaieth all things, beheveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth , 
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but whether theie be piophecies, they shall fail j 
whethei there be tongues, they shall cease, whe¬ 
ther there be knowledge, it shall vanish away Foi 
we know m pait, and wo piophecy in pait But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is m part shall be done away When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child but when I became 
a man, I put away childish things Foi now we 
see through a glass, daikly , but then face to facp, 
now I know m part, but then shall I know even 
as also I am known And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these thiee,—but the greatest of these is 
chanty 11 


SECT III 

SELF-LOVE, 

There has been some dispute respecting the term 
Self-love, both as to its geneial piopnety, and as 
to the mental feelings which ought to be referred 
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to it There can be no doubt that there is, mouir 
constitution, a principle 01 piopensity which leads 
us to study our own mteiest, gratification, and 
comfort, and that, m many instances, it becomes 
the ruling punciple of the chaiactei It is in this 
sense that I use the teim self-love, without enter¬ 
ing into any discussion legardmg the stuct logical 
propriety of it Like the othei mental feelings, 
it is to be considered as pai t of oui moral constitu¬ 
tion, and calculated to answer nnpoitant purposes, 
provided it be kept in its proper place, and do not 
enCioach upon the duties and affections which we 
owe to other men. When thus legulated, it con¬ 
stitutes prudence, or a just regard to our own in¬ 
terest, safety, and happiness , when it becomes 
morbid m its exercise, it degeneiates into selfish¬ 
ness 

A sound and lational self-love ought to lead us 
to seek our own true happiness, and should prove 
a check upon those appetites and passions which 
interfere with this, foi many of them, it must be 
allowed, may be not less adverse to our own real 
interest and comfoit, than they are to our duty to 
other men It should lead us, therefoie, to avoid 
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every thing, not only that is opposed to oui u\* 
terest, but that is calculated to impair oui peate 
of mind, and that harmony of the moral feelings 
without which theie can be no real happiness 
This includes a due regulation of the desires, and 
a due exeicise of the affections, as a moial condi¬ 
tion which promotes oui own welfaie and comfort 
Self-love, viewed m this mannei, appears to be 
placed as a regulating principle among the othei 
powers,—much mferioi indeed to the gieat prin¬ 
ciple of conscience, so far as legalds the moial con¬ 
dition of the individual,—hut calculated to answei 
important purposes m piomoting the harmonies of 
society The impiession, on which its influence 
rests, appears to be simply the comfort and satis¬ 
faction which arise to ourselves from a certain re¬ 
gulation of the desires, and a certain exercise of 
the affections, while feelings of an opposite kind 
follow a different conduct These sources of satis¬ 
faction are manifold We may reckon among 
them the pleasure attached to the exercise of the 
affections themselves, a feature of our moral con¬ 
stitution of the most interesting kind,—the true 
mental peace and enjoyment which spang fiom 
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benevolence, friendship, meekness, forgiveness, and 
the whole tiam of the kindly feelings,—the gra¬ 
titude of those who have experienced the effects of 
oui kindness,—the respect and approbation of 
those whose esteem we feel to be valuable,—and 
the return of similar affections and good offices 
from other men On the othei hand, we have to 
keep m mind the mental agony and distraction 
which arise from jealousy, envy, hatied, and re¬ 
sentment,—the sense of shame and disgrace which 
follow, a certain line of conduct,—and the distress 
which often arises puiely from the contempt and 
disapprobation of our fellow-men ££ Disgrace,” 
says Butlei, £e is as much avoided as bodily pam 
we may safely say that it is much more avoided, 
and that it inflicts a suffering of a much more 
seveie and permanent nature It must likewise 
accord with the observation of every one, that 
among the circumstances, which most frequently 
injure our peace and impair our comfoit, aie those 
which ruffle the mind by mortifying our self-love 
There is also a feeling of dissatisfaction and self- 
reproach which follows any neglect of a due exercise 
of the affections, and which, m a well regulated 
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mind, disturbs tlie mental tranquillity fully as 
much as the disappiobation of other men It is 
farther evident, that the man of ungoverned pas¬ 
sions, and ill-regulated affections, impaiis his own 
peace and happiness as much as he violates his 
duties to otheis,—for his course of life is produc¬ 
tive, not only of degiadation m the eyes of his 
fellow-men, but often of mental anguish, misery, 
disease, and piemature death There is not, per¬ 
haps, a state of moie intense suffering, than when 
the depraved heait, disappointed of those giatifica- 
tions to which it is enslaved, and shut up fiom 
the excitements by which it seeks to escape from 
the horrors of reflection, is thiown back upon itself 
to be its own toimentoi To lun the risk of such 
consequences, for the gratification of a piesent ap¬ 
petite or passion, is clearly opposed to the dictates 
of a sound self-love, as has been distinctly shewn 
by Bishop Butler, and when m such a case, self- 
love pievails over an appetite ^or passion, we per¬ 
ceive it operating as a regulating pnnciple m the 
moral system It does so, indeed, merely by the 
impression, that a certain regulation of the moral 
feelings is conducive to oui own tiue and present 
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happiness , and thus shew s a wonderful power of 
compensation among these feelings, refeiable en- 
tnely to this source, But it is quite distinct fiom 
the gieat pnnciple of conscience, which dnects us 
to a certain line of conduct on the puie and high 
pnnciple of moral duty, apait fiom all consideia- 
tions of a personal natuic,—which leads a man 
to act upon nobler motives than those which lesult 
from the most refined self-love, and calls for the 
mortification of all personal feelings, when these 
mterfeie, in the smallest degiee, with the require¬ 
ments of duty This distinction I conceive to be 
of the utmost practical importance , as it shews a 
pnnciple of regulation among the moral feelings 
themselves, by which a ceitam exercise of the af¬ 
fections is earned on in a mannei which contri¬ 
butes m a high degree to the haimomes of society, 
but which does not convey any impression of mo¬ 
ral approbation or merit that can be applied to the 
agent 

Self-love, then, leads us to consult our own feel¬ 
ings, and to seek directly our own interest and hap¬ 
piness The affections lead us to allow for the 
feelings, and consider the advantage and comfoit 
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of other men , and a certain balance between these 
principles is essential to the healthy state of the 
moral being It is seldom that the affections aie 
likely to acquire an undue influence, but there is 
great danger of self-love degeneiatmg into selfish¬ 
ness, which interferes with the duties we owe to 
others We have formerly alluded to the means, 
leferable to the due exercise of the affections, and 
even to a sound and rational self-love, by which 
this should be m pait prevented When these are 
not sufficient, the appeal is to conscience , 01 a 
distinct reference of individual cases is made to the 
gieat principle of moial rectitude We find, ac¬ 
cordingly, this principle called into action, when a 
man has become sensible of impoitant defects m his 
moral habits Thus, we may see a man, who has 
long given way to a peevish or irascible disposition, 
that is, to selfish acting upon his own feelings, 
Without due regard to the feelings of others, set¬ 
ting himself to contend with this propensity upon 
the scoie of moral duty ; while another, of a placid 
disposition, has no need of bringing the pimciple 
into action for such a purpose In the same man¬ 
ner, a person who has indulged a cold contracted 
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selfishness may, under the influence of the same 
gieat pnnciple, perform deeds of benevolence and 
kindness Thus we perceive that the moial prin¬ 
ciple 01 sense of duty, when it is made the legu- 
latmg motive of action, is calculated to control 
self-love, andpieserve thepiopei haimony between 
it and the cxeicise of the affections 

When the principle of self-love becomes de¬ 
ranged m its exercise and objects, it leads to those 
habits by which a man seeks his own gratification, 
m a way which interferes with his duties to other 
men This he may do by an undue pursuit of 
any of the desires,—whether avarice, ambition, 
love of eminence, or love of fame ,—and the de¬ 
sire of knowledge itself may be so indulged as to 
assume the same charactei Even deeds of be¬ 
nevolence and kindness may be peiformed on this 
principle,—as when a man, by such actions, seeks 
only the applause of the public, 01 the approba¬ 
tion of certain individuals from whom, it may be, 
he expects to derive advantage —Hence the value 
we attach, in the exercise of all the affections, to 
what we call disinterested conduct,—to him who 
does good by stealth, or who performs acts of ex- 
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alted justice, generosity, or forbeaiance, undei cn- 
cumstances which exclude eveiy idea of a selfish 
motive,—or when self-interest and personal feeling 
are stiongly and obuously opposed to them Such 
conduct commands the cordial approbation of all 
classes of men , and it is stilting to lcmark how, 
m the highest conception of such a character that 
fancy can delineate, we are met by the sublime 
morality of the sacred wntmgs, impressed upon us 
by the purest of all motives, the imitation of Him 
who is the givei of all good,— sc love your ene¬ 
mies,—bless them that cuise you,—do good to 
them that hate you,—and pi ay for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you ,—that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is m 
heaven for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust 11 —“ If any man will be my disciplef 1 
says the same great author of Christianity ,— te let 
him deny himself.'” 
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Will or Simple Volition is that state of mind 
which immediately precedes action ^—We will a 
certain act, and the act follows, unless it be pre¬ 
vented either by external restraint, or by physical 
inability to perform it 

The actions thus produced arise out of the 
mental emotions formeily tieated of,—the desires, 
and the affections —We desne an object, or we 
experience one of the affections ,—the next men¬ 
tal act, according to the regular course of a reflect¬ 
ing mmd, is proposing to ourselves the question,— 
shall we gratify the desire,—shall we exercise the 
affection Then fallows the process of consider- 
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ing or dehbeiutmg—We peiceive, peihaps, a va¬ 
riety of considerations or inducements,—some of 
which are m favour of gratifying the desire or ex¬ 
ercising the affection, others opposed to it We 
therefore proceed to weigh the relative force of 
these opposing motives, with the view of determin¬ 
ing which of them we shall allow to legulate our 
decision We, at length, make up our mind on 
this, and lesolve, we shall suppose, to do the act, 
—this is followed by the mental condition of will¬ 
ing or simple volition 

In the chain of mental operations which, in 
such a case, intervene between the desire and the 
volition, a class of agents is biought into view 
which act upon the mind as moral causes of its 
volitions,—these are usually called motives,—or 
principles of action When treating of this sub¬ 
ject as a branch of the philosophy of the intellec¬ 
tual powers, I endeavoured to shew the grounds 
on which we believe, that there are facts, truths, 
motives, or moral causes, which have a tendency 
thus to influence the determinations of the mind, 
with a uniformity similar to that which we observe 
m the operation of physical causes For the due 
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opeiation of moral causes, indeed, certain cncum- 
stances are lequned m the individual on whom 
they aie expected to opeiate, and, without these, 
they may fail m their opeiation It is necessary 
that he should be fully informed m regard to them 
as truths addressed to his understanding,—that he 
direct his attention to them with suitable inten¬ 
sity, and exeicise his reasoning powers upon their 
tendencies,—and that he be himself m a certain 
healthy state of moral feeling In all our mter- 
couise with mankind, accordingly, we proceed 
upon an absolute confidence m the uniformity of 
the operation of these causes, provided we are ac¬ 
quainted with the moral condition of the indivi¬ 
dual We can foretel, for example, the respec¬ 
tive effects which a tale of distress will have upon 
a cold-hearted miser, and a man of active benevo¬ 
lence, with the same confidence with which we can 
predict the different actions of an acid upon an 
alkali and upon a metal,—and there are indivi¬ 
duals m regard to whose integrity and veracity, in 
any situation m which they can be placed, we have 
a confidence similar to that with which we rely on 
the course of nature, In this manner we gra- 
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dually acquire, by expenence, a knowledge of man¬ 
kind , piecisely as, by observation or experiment, 
we acquire a knowledge of the operation of phy¬ 
sical agents, Thus we come to know that one 
m^i is absolutely to be lelied on, m regard to a 
particular line of conduct in given cncumstances , 
—and that another is not to be relied on, if any 
thing should come m the way, affecting his own 
pleasuie or interest In endeavouring to excite 
various individuals to the same conduct m a par¬ 
ticular case, we learn, that m one, we have to 
appeal only to his sense of duty,—m another, to 
his love of appiobation ,—while, on a third, no¬ 
thing will make any impression except what beais 
upon his mteiest or his pleasure Again, when 
we find that, in a particular individual, certain 
motives or truths fail of the effects which we have 
observed them to produce in others, we endeavour 
to impress them upon his mind, and to rouse his 
attention to their bearings and tendencies,—and 
this we do fiom the conviction, that these truths 
have a certain uniform tendency to influence the 
volitions of a moial being, provided he can be in¬ 
duced seriously to attend to them, and provided he 
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is ni that moial condition which is lequned foi 
their efficiency 

In all such cases, which are familiar to every 
one, ve recognise, theiefore, a uniform lelation 
between ccitain moral causes 01 motives, and the 
deteimmations of the human mind m willing cer¬ 
tain acts It is no objection to this, that men act 
m veiy diffeicnt ways with the same motives before 
them ,—lor this depends upon their own moral 
condition When treating of the intellectual 
poweis, I alluded to the metaphysical eontioversies 
connected with this subject, and I do not mean to 
recur to them here Our present object is entirely 
of a practical nature,-—namely, to investigate the 
cncumstances which aie required for the due oper¬ 
ation of motives or moial causes, and the manner m 
which the moial feelings may be so deranged, that 
these fail of pioducingthen natural orproper effects 

Let us, then, suppose an individual deliberating 
in regald to the line of conduct he shall pursue m 
a particular case,—the circumstances or impres¬ 
sions which aie calculated to act upon him as 
moral causes in determining his volition,—that is. 
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in deciding his conduct, are chiefly the following 
(1 ) Self-love, which prompts him to seek his 
own ease, interest, 01 gratification ( 2 ) Ceitam 
affections which lead him to take into \iew duties 
which he owes to other men , such as, justice, be¬ 
nevolence, &c ( 3 ) The impression of moral 
rectitude or moral responsibility This is derived 
from the gieat punciple of conscience, aided by 
the truths of religious belief ( 4 ) We ought to 
add reason oi judgment, which leads him to per¬ 
ceive certain tendencies of actions, apait fiom their 
moial aspect Now, m deciding on his conduct 
m any particulai instance, one man makes every 
thing bend to his own interest or pleasure,—with 
little regard to the interests of others,—unless m 
so far as the absolute requirements of justice are 
concerned, the infringement of which might ex¬ 
pose him to loss of reputation, or even to punish¬ 
ment —Another surrendeis a certain portion of 
Ins personal gratification to the advantage or com- 
foi t of others, puiely as an exercise of feeling from 
which he experiences satisfaction ,—influenced, 
also, piobably, m some measure, by a legard to 
character, or the love of approbation In such a. 
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man, it becomes, m individual instances, a matter 
of calculation, what degree of the sacufice of per¬ 
sonal ease, inteiest, 01 feeling, is to be made to 
vhis principle of action A thud contemplates the 
case puiely as one of duty 01 moial 1 esponsibility, 
and acts upon this principle, though it may involve 
a degree of personal exeition, 01 a sacrifice of per¬ 
sonal feeling, in itself disagreeable 01 even inju¬ 
rious to him , that is, though the stiongest per¬ 
sonal motives would lead to a different conduct 
Let the case, again, refer to one of the desires, 
bearing no immediate relation to the interests of 
other men One man goes directly into the gra¬ 
tification of it, without any consideiation An¬ 
other, who feels the same desne, considers the in¬ 
fluence which the indulgence would be likely to 
ha\e on his health, mteiest, or reputation —This 
may be consideied as simply an exercise of judg¬ 
ment, combined ^vith a ceitam operation of self- 
love A third views the aspect of the deed purely as 
a question of moral responsibility,—and, if he sees 
cause, decides against it on this giound alone ,— 
though he should perceive that it might be grati¬ 
fied without any danger to his health, mteiest, or 
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leputation, 01 even that it might eontnbute to his 
advantage 

We have thus piesented to us thiee characteis, 
—one who acts upon the high and puie giound of 
moral principle ,—one who acts fiom motives of a 
more contracted and peisonal nature, though, in 
certain instances, his conduct may he the same,— 
and one who goes straight forward to the giatifica- 
tion of a lulmg desire or governing propensity, 
without attending to motives of either class The 
fiist is a umfoim character, on whose conduct we 
depend m any given cncumstances, with a confi¬ 
dence snnilai to that with which we rely on the 
opeiation of physical agents For we know the 
umfoim tendencies of the motives or moral causes 
by which he is habitually influenced, and we know 
Ins moral temperament We have nearly the 
same kind of knowledge respecting him, which we 
have of the tendencies of chemical agents towaids 
each othei, and which enables us with perfect con¬ 
fidence to foretel their actions The third has also 
a unifonnity of conduct, though of a very different 
kind We know, likewise, his moral condition, 
and, to piedict his conduct, we regime only to learn 
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the paiticular inducements 01 temptations to which 
he is exposed m a given instance The second we 
cannot lely or calculate upon , foi we have not the 
means of tracing the conflicting views by which he 
may he influenced m a pai ticular case, 01 the prm- 
ciple on which he may ultimately decide between 
them They involve the stiength of the inclina¬ 
tion,—and the degiee of powei exerted ovei it by 
the class of personal 01 selfish motives by which he 
is influenced —In regard to various instances of 
lll-iegulated desire, we must add his hope of evad¬ 
ing detection,—as on this depends, m a great 
measure, the kind of evils dreaded by him m refer¬ 
ence to the indulgence. These taken together 
imply a complicated moral calculation, of which it 
is impossible for another man to tiace the result 
There cannot be an inquiry of moie intense m- 
teiest than to investigate the causes in which ori¬ 
ginate the diffeiences among these three characters, 
or, in other words, the principles on which we can 
explain the fact, that the will of individuals may 
be influenced so differently with the same motives 
before them. These appear to be referable to 
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three heads,—Knowledge,—Attention,—and Mo¬ 
ral Habits 

1 A primary and essential element, m the due 
regulation of the will, is a coirect knowledge of the 
truths and motives which tend to influence its de- 
teimmations The highest class of these compre¬ 
hends the truths of religious belief,—a series of 
moral causes, the tendencies of which are of the 
most important kind, and calculated to exert a uni¬ 
form power over every man who surrenders him¬ 
self to tlieir guidance For this purpose, a correct 
knowledge of them is required, and, to all who 
have this knowledge within their leach, the careful 
acquisition involves a point of the deepest moral 
responsibility The sacred writers speak m the 
strongest terms of the guilt attached to voluntary 
ignorance and this must be obvious to every one 
who considers the clearness with which the highest 
truths aie disclosed, and the mcontioveitible evi¬ 
dence by which they are suppoited This applies 
equally to the principles both of natural and of re¬ 
vealed religion The important truths of natural 
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religion are partly matteis of the most simple in¬ 
duction from the phenomena of natuie which are 
continually befoie us , and paitly impressed upon 
our own moral constitution in the clearest and most 
forcible manner From the planet ievol\ mg m its 
appointed oibit, to the economy of the mscct on 
which we tread, all natuie demonstrates, with a 
power which we cannot put away fiom us, the great 
incomprehensible One, a being of boundless pei- 
fections and infinite wisdom In legard to Ins 
moral attributes, also, he has not left himself with¬ 
out a witness , for a sense of these he has impress¬ 
ed upon us m the clearest manner m that won¬ 
drous part of oui constitution,—the moral princi¬ 
ple or conscience From these two sources may 
be derived a knowledge of the character of the 
Deitv, and of our relation to him as moral bemgs, 
—and the man is left entuely without eveuse who 
fails to direct to them his most earnest attention, 
and to make the impressions derived from them the 
habitual rule of his volitions, and the guide of his 
whole character iC He hath the rule of right 
within,"” says Butler, iC all that is wanting is,— 
that he honestly attend to it ,5 
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Similar observations apply with equal or gieater 
force to the truths of revealed religion These are 
supported by a weight of miraeulous evidence, and 
are transmitted to us by a chain of testimony, cai- 
rymg absolute conviction to the mind of every can¬ 
did inquirer They aie faither confirmed by a 
probability, and a force of internal evidence, which 
fix themselves upon the moral feelings of every 
sound understanding with a power which is irre¬ 
sistible The whole is addressed to us as rational 
beings, it is pressed upon our attention as crea- 
tuies destined for another state of existence, and 
the duty is imposed upon every individual seriously 
to examine and to consider Every man is m the 
highest degree responsible for the caie with which, 
he has informed himself of these evidences, and foi 
the attention with which he has given to every part 
of them its due weight m the solemn inquiry. 
He is farther responsible for the influence of pre¬ 
viously formed prejudice, or that vitiated state 
of his moral feelings, which prevents him from 
approaching the subject with the simplicity of 
a mind which is seriously desirous of the truth 
Fiom the want of these essential elements of cha- 
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racter, it may very often happen, that a man may 
fancy he has formed his opinions after much exa¬ 
mination, while the result of his prejudiced or 
frivolous inquiry has been only to fix him m delu¬ 
sion and falsehood Among the singular sophis¬ 
tries, indeed, by which some men shut their minds 
against inquiries of the highest ltnpoit, is a kind 
of impression, not perhaps distinctly avowed m 
woids, but clearly recognised in piactice, that 
these subjects of belief are m a gieat measure mat- 
ters of opinion,-^-instead of being felt to rest upon 
the basis of immutable and eternal tiuth Can 
any thing be more striking than the manner m 
which a late distinguished poet expresses himself 
on the subject of a future life,—as if this truth 
weie a mere opmion which could he taken up or 
laid down at pleasuie, to suit the taste of the indi¬ 
vidual inquirer,—“ Of the two, I should think 
the long sleep better than the agonized vigil. But 
men, miserable as they are, cling so to any thing 
like life, that they probably would prefei damna¬ 
tion to quiet Besides, they think themselves so 
impoitant m the creation, that nothing less can 
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satisfy then pude,—the insects ,11 *' Such is the 
fnvolous soplnstiy by which one, who holds a high 
lank m the liteiatuie of his country, could put 
away fiom him the most momentous mquny that 
can engage the attention of a rational being 

II Ne\t to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the formation of opinions, calculated to act upon 
us as moial beings, is the important rule of habi¬ 
tually attending to them, so as to bring their in¬ 
fluence to bear upon our volitions He, who ho¬ 
nestly attends to what is passing within, will per¬ 
ceive that this is a \oluntary exercise of his think¬ 
ing and reasoning faculties When a particular 
desne is piesent to his mind, he has the power to 
act upon the first impulse, or upon a very partial 
and limited, perhaps a distorted, view of the con¬ 
siderations and motives by which he ought to be 
influenced,—and he has the powei to suspend 
acting, and direct his attention deliberately and 
fully to the facts and principles which are calculat¬ 


ion's Letters, Moore’s Life, Vo] II p 581 
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ed to guide Ins deteimination This is the fiist 
great step m that lemaihable chain of sequences 
which belong to the legulation of the will It is 
what eveiy one is conscious of, and, putting aside 
all those metaphysical subtleties m which the sub¬ 
ject has been involved, this constitutes man a fiee 
and lesponsible agent In this impoitant pro¬ 
cess, the fiist mental state is a certain movement 
of one of the desires 01 one of the affections,— 
we may use the teim Inclination as including 
both The second is a reference of the mclina 
tion to the moral causes or motives which more 
peculiarly apply to it,—especially the indications 
of conscience, and the principles of moral recti¬ 
tude —If these be found to harmonize with 
the inclination, volition and accion follow, with 
the full concuiience of every moral feeling 
If the inclination be condemned by these, it is, 
in a well-iegulated mind, instantly dismissed, 
and the healthy condition of the moial being 
is preserved But this voluntary and most im¬ 
portant mental process may be neglected,— 
the inclination may be suffered to engross the 
mind and occupy fully the attention —the povvei 
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may not be exercised of directing it to moral 
causes and motives, and of compailng with them 
the inclination which is present The conse¬ 
quence may be, that the man runs heedlessly into 
volition and action, from which the due exercise 
of this process of the mind might have pieserved 
him, 

But a thud condition may take place which pre¬ 
sents a subject of the highest interest The moral 
causes may be so far attended to, as to prevent the 
inclination from being followed by action, while 
the inclination is still cherished, and the mind is 
allowed to dwell, with a certain feeling of regret, 
on the object which it had been obliged to deny 
itself Though the actual deed be thus prevent¬ 
ed, the harmony of the moral feelings is destroy¬ 
ed ,—and that mental Condition is last which is 
strictly to be called purity of heart For this 
consists m the desires and affections, as well as 
the condu'ct, being in strict subjection to the indi¬ 
cations of conscience and the principles of moral 
lectitude The inclination, thus cherished, gra¬ 
dually acquires greater ascendency over the moral 
feelings ,—at each succeeding contest, it more and 
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more occupies the mind , the attention is less and 
less dnected to the moral tiuths and motives which 
are opposed to it, the inclination at length ac- 
qunes the predominance, and is followed by voli¬ 
tion This is what we mean by a man being 
carried away by passion, m opposition to his 
moial conviction , for passion consists m a desne 
or an affection which has been allowed to engioss 
the mind, until it giadually overpowers the moral 
causes which are calculated to counteract its in¬ 
fluence Now m the whole of this course each 
single movement of the mind is felt to be entirely 
voluntary From that step, which constitutes 
the first departure from moral purity, the process 
consists m a desire being chenshed which the mo- 
lal feelings condemn, while, at each succeeding 
step, the influence of these feelings is giadually 
weakened, and finally destioyed Such is the 
economy of the human heart, and such the chain 
of sequences to be traced m the moial histoiy of 
every man, who, with a conviction upon his mind 
of what is right, has followed the downwaid course 
which gradually led lnm astiay from viitue- 
When we tiace such a process backwaids m a phi- 
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losophical point of view, the question still recurs, 
—what was the first step, 01 that by which the 
mind was led into the course which thus terminat¬ 
ed m favour of vice In the wondeiful chain of 
sequences, which has been established m the men¬ 
tal constitution, it would appear that a veiy slight 
movement only is required for deranging the deli¬ 
cate harmony which ought to exist among the 
moral feelings , but this each individual feels to 
he entirely voluntary It may consist m a de¬ 
sire being cherished which the moial feelings dis¬ 
approve ,—and, though the effect at fiist may be 
small, a morbid influence has ansen, which gains 
stiength by continuance, and at last acquues the 
power of a moial habit The more the desire is 
chenshed, the less is the attention directed to the 
considerations or moral causes by which it might 
be counteracted In this manner, according to 
the mental economy, these causes gradually lose 
their power over the volitions or determinations of 
the mind , and, at a ceitam penod of this pro- 
giess, the judgment itself comes to be changed 
respecting the moial aspect of the deed 

There is still another mental condition to be 
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mentioned in connexion with this subject, m 
which the hannony of the moral feelings may be 
destroyed, without the action following This 
takes places when the inclination is chenshed, as 
in the foimcr case, in opposition to the indications 
of conscience , while the action is opposed by 
some mfenor motives,—as a legard to reputation 
or interest The deed may thus be pi evented, 
and the interests of society may benefit by the dif¬ 
ference , hut, so fai as legaids the individual him¬ 
self, the disruption of moral harmony is the same , 
and his moral aspect must be similar m the eye 
of the Almighty One, who regards not ^the out¬ 
ward appearance alone, but who looketh into the 
heart In this mannei it may very often happen, 
that stiong inducements to vice aie resisted fiom 
motives referring meiely to health, or to character, 
But this is not to overcome temptation,—it is only 
to balance one selfish feeling against another 

III From the state of mind which has now 
been referred to, there gradually results a Moral 
Habit This is a mental condition, m which a 
desire or an affection, repeatedly acted upon, is, 
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aftei each repetition, acted upon "with less and less 
effoit,—and, on the othei hand, a truth or moral 
principle, which has been repeatedly passed ovei 
without adequate attention, after every such act 
makes less and less impiession, until at length it 
ceases to exert any influence over the moral feel¬ 
ings or the conduct I had occasion to lllustiate 
this remarkable principle m another point of view, 
when treating of the connexion between the emo¬ 
tions of sympathy and benevolence, and the con¬ 
duct which naturally arises out of them This 
conduct at first may require a certain effort, and 
is accompanied by a stiong feeling of the emotion 
which leads to it But, after each repetition, thf 
acts go on with less feeling of the emotion, and 
less reference to the principle from which they 
spring, while there is progressively forming the 
habit of active benevolence It is precisely the 
same with habits of vice At first a deed requires 
an effort,—and a powerful contest with moial prin¬ 
ciples , and it is speedily followed by that feeling 
of regret, to which superficial observers give the 
name of repentance This is the voice of con¬ 
science , but its power is more and more dimmish- 
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ed aftei each repetition of the deed,—even the 
judgment becomes perverted respecting the first 
great principles of moral lectitude, and acts, 
which at fiist occasioned a violent conflict, are 
gone into without lemorse, or almost without per¬ 
ception of their moial aspect A man in this 
situation may still retain the knowledge of truths 
and pnnciples which at one time exerted an influ¬ 
ence over Ins conduct, but they aie now matters 
of memory alone Their power as moral causes is 
gone, and even the judgment is altered respecting 
their moial tendencies He views them now per¬ 
haps as the superstitions of the vulgar, or the pre¬ 
judices of a contiacted education , and rejoices, it 
may be, m his emancipation from their authority 
He knows not,—for he has not the moral percep¬ 
tion now to know, that he has been pursuing a 
downward course, and that the issue, on which he 
congratulates himself, consists m his last degrada¬ 
tion as amoral being Even m this state of moral 
destitution, indeed, the same warning principle 
may still raise its voice,'—unheeded but not sub¬ 
dued,—repelled as an" enemy, not admitted as a 
friendly monitor and guide* i: I have not the 
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smallest influence over Loid Byron, m this parti¬ 
cular,” writes one of the chosen friends of that dis¬ 
tinguished individual,— ce if I had, I certainly 
should employ it to eiadicate fiom Ins gieat mind 
the delusions of Christianity, which, in spite of 
his reason, seem perpetually to recur, and to lay 
m ambush for the hours of sickness and distress ” 
It would be interesting to know what the particu¬ 
lar impressions weie, from which this sympathizing 
friend was anxious to rescue the poet They were 
probably the suggestions of a power within, which, 
in certain seasons of leflection, compelled his at¬ 
tention m spite of his attempts to reason against 
it,—pleading with authonty for a piesent Deity, 
and a life to come 

The principle of Habit, thercfoie, holds a most 
important place in the moral condition of every 
man , and it applies equally to any species of con¬ 
duct, or any tram of mental operations, which, by 
frequent repetition, have become so familiar, as 
not to be accompanied by a recognition of the 
principles m which they originated In this 
manner good habits are continued without any 
immediate sense of the right principles by which 
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they weie formed , but they aiose fiom a frequent 
and umfoim acting upon these pnnciplcs, and on 
this is founded the moial appiobation which we 
attach to habits of this descnption In the same 
manner, habits of vice, and habits of inattention to 
any class of duties, aie peipetuatcd without a sense 
of the pnnciplcs and affections which they violate , 
but this aiose from a fiequent violation of these 
principles, and a fiequent repulsion of these affec¬ 
tions, until they giadually lost their power over 
the conduct, and m this consists the guilt ot ha- 
bits Thus, one person acquires habits of benevo¬ 
lence, veracity, and kindness,—of minute atten¬ 
tion to lus various duties,—of collect mental dis¬ 
cipline,—and active dnection of his thoughts to 
all those objects of attention which ought to en¬ 
gage a well legulated mind —Anothei sinks into 
habits of listless vacuity or fnvolity of mind,—of 
vicious indulgence and contracted selfishness,—ot 
neglect of important duties, disregard to the feel¬ 
ings of others, and total indifference to all those 
considerations and pursuits which claim the high¬ 
est regard of every responsible being, and the strik¬ 
ing fact is, that, after a certain period, all this may 
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go on without a feeling that aught is wiong 
eithei in the moial condition, or the state of men¬ 
tal discipline , such is the powei of a moral habit 
The important truth, therefore, is deserving of 
the deepest and most habitual attention, that cha¬ 
racter consists m a great measure m habits, and 
that habits arise out of individual actions and indi¬ 
vidual operations of the mind Hence the im¬ 
portance of carefully weighing every action of our 
lives, and every tram of thought that we encou¬ 
rage m our minds, for we nevei can deteimine the 
effect of a single act, or a single mental piocess, m 
giving that influence to the character, or to the 
moral condition, the result of which shall be deci# 
sive and permanent In the whole history of 
habits, indeed, we see a wondrous display of that 
remarkable order of sequences which has been esta¬ 
blished m our mental constitution, and by which 
every man becomes, m an important sense, the 
master of his own moral destiny For each act of 
virtue tends to make him more vn tuous, and each 
act of vice gives new strength to an influence 
within, which will certainly render him more and 
more vicious, 
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These considerations have a practical tendency 
of the utmost interest In subduing habits of 
an injurious cliaiactei, the laws of mental se¬ 
quences, which have now been lefened to, must 
be carefully acted upon "When the judgment, 
influenced by the indications of conscience, is con¬ 
vinced of the injurious naluie of the habit, the 
attention must be steadily and habitually directed 
to the truths which produced this impression 
Theie will thus arise desire to be deliveied from 
the habit,—or, m other words, to cultivate the 
course of action that is opposed to it This desire, 
being cherished m the mind, is then made to bear 
upon every individual case m which a propensity 
is felt towards particular actions, or particulai 
mental processes, referable to the habit The new 
inclination is at first acted upon with an effort, 
but, after every instance of success, less effort is 
required, until at length the new course of ac¬ 
tion is confirmed, and overpowers the habit to 
which it was opposed But that this result may 
take place, it is necessary that the mental pro¬ 
cess be followed, in the manner distinctly in¬ 
dicated by the philosophy of the moral feelings, 
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foi if this is not attended to, the expected effect 
may not follow, even under circumstances which 
appeal, at fiist sight, most likely to pioduce it 
On this principle we aie to explain the fact ? 
that had habits may be long suspended by some 
powerful extrinsic influence, while they are m no 
degree bioken Thus, a person addicted to m- 
tempeiance will bind himself by an oath to 
abstain, for a certain time, fiom intoxicating 
liquors In an instance which has been related 
to me, an individual undey this process observed 
the most rigid sobriety for five years, but was 
found m a state of intoxication the \eiy day 
after the penod of abstinence expired. In such 
a case, the habit is suspended by the mere in¬ 
fluence of the oath, but the desire continues 
unsubdued, and resumes all its former power 
whenevei this artificial restraint is withdiawn 
The effect is the same as if the man had been 
m confinement duung the period, or had been 
kept fiom his favourite indulgence by some other 
lestiaint entirely of an external kind , the grati¬ 
fication was pi even ted, but his moral natuie con¬ 
tinued unchanged 
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These punciples may be confidently stated as 
facts m the moral constitution of man, challenging 
the assent of every candid observer of human 
nature Seveial conclusions seem to anse out 
of them, of the utmost piactical importance 
We perceive, m the first place, a state which 
the mind may attain, in which there is such a 
disruption of its moial haimony, that no power 
appeals in the mind itself capable of restoring it 
to a healthy condition This impoitant fact m 
the philosophy of human nature has been clearly 
recognised, from the eailiest ages, on the mere 
principles of human science It is distinctly 
stated by Anstotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, 
where he draws a striking comparison between a 
man who, being fust misled by sophistical reason¬ 
ings, has gone into a life of voluptuousness, under 
an impression that he was doing no wrong,—and 
one who has followed the same course m opposi¬ 
tion to his own moral convictions The former 
he contends might be reclaimed by argument, 
hut the latter he considers as incurable In such 
a state of mind, therefore, it follows, by an in¬ 
duction which cannot be controverted, either that 
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the evil is memediable and hopeless, or that we 
must look foi a power from without the mind 
which may afford an adequate remedy. We are 
thus led to perceive the adaptation and the pro¬ 
bability of the provisions of Christianity, where 
an influence is indeed disclosed to us, capable 
of restonng the harmony which has been lost, and 
raising man anew to his place as a moral being 
We cannot hesitate to believe that the Power, 
who framed the wondrous fabric, may tliU 3 hold 
intercourse with it, and redeem it from disorder 
and rum On the contiary, it accords with the 
highest conceptions we can form of the bene¬ 
volence of the Deity, that he should thus look 
upon his creatures m their hour of need, and 
the system disclosing such communication appears, 
upon every principle of sound philosophy, to be 
one of harmony, consistency, and truth The 
subject, therefore, leads our attention to that in¬ 
ward change, so often the scoff of the profane, 
but to which so prominent a place is assigned in 
the sacred writings, m which a man is said ttf 
be created anew by a power from Heaven, and 
elevated in his whole views and feelings as a 
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moial being Sound philosophy teaches us, that 
there is a state m which nothing less than such 
a complete transformation can restore the man to 
a healthy moial condition, and that, foi pioducmg 
it, nothing will avail but an influence from with¬ 
out the mind,—a might and a power from the 
same Almighty One who originally framed it 
Philosophy teaches, in the clearest mannei, that a 
portion of mankind lequnc such a transformation , 
Christianity informs us that it is required by all 
When the inductions of science and the dictates 
of revelation harmonize to this extent, who shall 
dare to assert that the latter are not truth Who, 
that places himself m the presence of a being of 
infinite purity, will say, he requires not such a 
change , or that, for the production of it, he needs 
no agency, beyond the resouices of his own mmd 
If none be found who is entitled to believe he 
forms the exception, we are forced into the ac- 
knowledgement of the tiuth, so powerfully im¬ 
pressed upon us in the sacred writings, that, m 
the eye of the Almighty One, no man m himself 
is righteous , and that his "own power avails not 
for restoring him to a state of moral purity 
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Fiom the whole of this inquny, we see the 
deep influence of habits, and the fearful powei 
which they may acqune over the whole moral sys¬ 
tem , considerations of the highest piactical in¬ 
terest to those who would pievent the formation of 
habits of an injurious nature, or who, feeling their 
influence, stuve to be dehveied from them There 
is indeed a point m this downwaid course, where 
the habit has acquired undisputed power, and the 
whole moral feelings yield to it unresisting sub¬ 
mission Peace may then be within, but that 
peace is the stillness of death, and, unless a voice 
fiom heaven shall wake the dead, the moral being 
is lost But, m the progiess towards this fearful 
issue, there maybe a tumult, and a contest, and a 
strife, and the voice of conscience may still com¬ 
mand a certain attention to its warnings While 
there are these indications of life, there is yet hope 
of the man, but on each moment is now suspend¬ 
ed his moral existence Let him retire fiom the 
influence of external things, and listen to that 
voice within, which, though often unheeded, still 
pleads for God Let him call to aid those high 
truths which lelate to the presence and inspection 
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of this being of infinite purity, and the solemnities 
of a life which is to come Above all, let him look 
u p in humble supplication to that pure and holy 
One, who is the witness of this waifare,—who will 
legard it with compassion, and impart his power¬ 
ful aid But let him not piesumptuously lely on 
this aid, as if the victoiy were alieady secured 
The contest is but begun , and theie must be a 
continued effoit, and unceasing watchfulness,— 
a habitual direction ol the attention to those truths 
which, as moral causes, are calculated to act upon 
the mind,—and a constant reliance upon the power 
from on high w'hicli is felt to be real and indis¬ 
pensable With all this provision, his progress 
may be slow, for the opposing punciple, and the 
influence of established moial habits, may be felt 
contending for then foimer dominion , but by each 
advantage that is achieved ovei them, then power 
will be broken, and finally destroyed Now m all 
this contest towards the purity of the moral being, 
each step is no less a process of the mind itself 
than the downward course by which it was preced¬ 
ed Jt consists m a surrender of the will to the 
Suggestions of conscience, and a habitual direction 
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of the attention to those truths which are calculat¬ 
ed to act upon the moral volitions In this course, 
the man feels that he is authorized to look for a 
might and an influence not his own This is no 
imaginary or mysterious impression, which one 
may fancy that he feels, and then pass on content¬ 
ed with the vision, but a power whieh acts 
through the healthy operations of his own mind , 
it is m his own earnest exertions, as a rational 
being, to regulate these opeiations, that he is en¬ 
couraged to expect its communication , and it is m 
feeling these assuming the characters of moral 
health, that he has the proof of its actual presence 
And where is the improbability that the pure 
and holy One, who framed the wondrous moral 
being, may thus hold intercourse with it, and im¬ 
part an influence m its hour of deepest need Ac¬ 
cording to the utmost of our conceptions, it is the 
highest of his woiks,—for he has endowed it with 
the power of rising to the contemplation of himself, 
and with the capacity of aspiring to the imitation 
of his own moral perfections We cannot, for a 
moment, doubt, that his eye must reach its inmost 
movements, and that all its emotions, and desires^ 
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and volitions, are exposed to his view We must 
believe that he looks with displeasuie when hepei- 
ceives them wandering fiom himself, and contem¬ 
plates with approbation the contest, when the 
spirit strives to tlnow off its moial bondage, and 
to fight its way upwards to a conformity to his will 
Upon every principle of sound philosophy, all this 
must be open to his inspection , and we can per¬ 
ceive nothing opposed to the soundest inductions 
of leason m the belief, that he should impart an 
influence to the feeble being m this high design, 
and conduct him to its accomplishment In all 
this, m fact, there is so little improbability, that 
we find it impossible to suppose it could be other¬ 
wise We find it impossible to believe, that such 
a mental process could go on without the know¬ 
ledge of him whose presence is in every place,— 
or that, looking upon it, he should want either the 
power or the willingness to impart his effectual 
aid 

But, independently of our conviction of an ac¬ 
tual communication from the Deity, there is a 
power m the mind itself, which is calculated to 
draw down upon it an influence of the most efficient 
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his moial nature, when he carries on the mighty 
conflict of bunging every desire and every volition 
under a conformity to the divine will We again 
hazaid with confidence the assertion, that m all this 
there is no improbability ,—but that, on the con¬ 
trary, the improbability is entirely on the otliei 
side,—in supposing that any such mental process 
could take place, without the knowlege and the 
interposition of that incomprehensible One, whose 
eye is upon all his works 



PART III 


OF THE MORAL PRINCIPLE, OR 
CONSCIENCE 


Thebe has been much dispute respecting the na¬ 
ture and even the existence of the Moral Principle, 
as a distinct element of our mental constitution , 
but this controversy may probably be consideied 
as allied to other speculations of a metaphysical 
nature, m regard to which a land of evidence was 
sought of which the subjects are not susceptible 
Without arguing lespectmg the piopnety of speak¬ 
ing of a separate power or principle, we simply con¬ 
tend for the fact, that there is a mental exercise, 
by which vrefeel certain actions to be right and 
certain others wrong It is an element or a move¬ 
ment of our moral nature which admits of no ana- 
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lysis, and no explanation , and is lefeiable to no 
other principle than a simple recognition of the 
fact, which foices itself upon the conviction of 
every man who looks into the piocesses of his own 
mind Of the existence and the natuie of this 
most important punciple, therefore, the evidence is 
entirely within We appeal to the consciousness 
of every man, that he perceives a power which, m 
particular cases, warns him of the conduct which he 
ought to pursue, and administers a solemn admo¬ 
nition when he has departed fiom it For, while 
his judgment conveys to him an impiession, both 
of the tendencies and certain of the qualities of 
actions, he has, besides this, a feeling by which he 
views the actions with appiobation or disapproba¬ 
tion, m reference purely to their moral aspect, and 
without any legard to their consequences When 
we refei to the sacred writings, we find the prin¬ 
ciple of conscience represented as a power of such 
importance,—that, without any acquired know¬ 
ledge, or any actual precepts, it is sufficient to 
establish, m eveiy man, such an impression of his 
duty as leaves him without excuse m the neglect 
of it —“ For when the Gentiles, which have not 
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the law, do by natuie the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themsehes , -which shew the work of the law writ¬ 
ten 111 their heaits, then conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing 
01 else excusing one another 11 We even find a 
power assigned to the decisions of conscience, dif- 
feung 111 extent only, but not m kind, fiom the 
judgment of the Almighty ,— <e If our heart con¬ 
demn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things ” 

The province of conscience then appears to he, 
to convey to man a certain conviction of what is 
morally right and wrong, m regaid to conduct m 
individual cases,—and to the general exeicise of 
the desnes or affections This it does independ¬ 
ently of any acquired knowledge, and without 
reference to any other standard of duty It does , 
so, by a mle of right which it carnes within itself, 
—and by applying this to the primary moral feel¬ 
ings, that is, the desires and affections, so as to 
indicate among them a just and healthy balance 
towards each other The desires direct us to cer¬ 
tain gratifications which we feel to be worthy of 
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acquirement, and the affections lead us to a cer¬ 
tain course of conduct which we feel to be agreeable 
to ourselves, or useful to others But, to act un¬ 
der the influence of conscience is to peifoim actions, 
simply because we feel them to be right, and to 
abstain from others, simply because we feel them 
to he wrong,—without regard to any othei im¬ 
pression, or to the consequences of the actions 
either to ourselves or others He, who on this 
principle performs an action, though it may he 
highly disagreeable to him, 01 abstains fiom an¬ 
other though it may be highly desnable, is a con¬ 
scientious man Such a man, undei the influence 
of habit, comes to act more and more easily under 
the suggestions of conscience, and to be more and 
more set free from every feeling and propensity 
that is opposed to it Conscience seems therefore 
to hold a place among the moral powers, analogous 
to that which reason holds among the intellectual; 
—and, when we view it m this relation, there ap¬ 
pears a beautiful harmony pervading the whole 
economy of the mind 

v4 

By certain intellectual operations, man acquires 
the knowledge of a senes of factshe lemem- 
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bers them,—he separates and classifies them,— 
and foims them into new combinations But, 
with the most active exeicise of all these operations, 
his mind might present an accumulation of facts, 
without order, harmony, or utility ,—without any 
principle of combination, or combined only m those 
fantastic and extravagant foims which appear m 
the conceptions of the maniac It is Reason that 
reduces the whole into order and harmony,—by 
comparing, distinguishing, and tiacmg then tiue 
analogies and relations,—and then by deducing 
truths as conclusions from the whole It is m this 
mannei particularly, that a man acqunes a know¬ 
ledge of the uniform actions of bodies on each 
other,—and, confiding in the umfoimity of these 
actions, learns to dnect his means to the ends 
which he has m view He knows also Ins own le- 
lations to other sentient beings,—and adapts his 
conduct to them, according to the circumstances in 
which he is placed,—the persons with whom he is 
connected,—and the objects which he wishes to ac¬ 
complish He learns to accommodate his measures 
to new circumstances as they arise,—‘■and thus is 
guided and directed through his physical relations. 
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When leason is suspended, all this harmony is 
destroyed The visions of the mind are acted 
upon as facts , things aie combined into fantastic 
forms, entirely apart from their true relations ,— 
conduct is widely at variance with what circum¬ 
stances lequire ,—ends aie attempted by means 
which have no relation to them,—and the ends 
themselves aie equally at variance with those which 
are suitable to the circumstances of the individual 
Such is the maniac, whom accordingly we shut up, 
to prevent him from being dangeious to the pub¬ 
lic ,—for he has been known to mistake so remark¬ 
ably the relation of things, and the conduct adapt¬ 
ed to his cncumstances, as to murdei his most 
valuable fnend, or his own helpless infant 

In all this process there is a striking analogy to 
certain conditions of the moral feelings, and to the 
control which is exercised over them by the prin¬ 
ciple of Conscience By self-love, a man is led to 
seek his own gratification or advantage ,—and the 
desires dnect him to certain objects by which these 
propensities may be giatified But the affection 
cairy forth his views to other men with whom he 
is connected by various relations, and to the offices 
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of justice, veiacity, and benevolence, which anse 
out of them Conscience is the legulatmg power, 
which, acting upon the desnes and affections, as 
lea&ou does upon a senes of facts, picseives among 
them haimony and order II does so by lepiess- 
mg the propensity of selfishness, and reminding the 
man of the tiue 1 elation between legald to his own 
interest and the duties he owes to othci men It 
regulates lus desnes and pursuits, by cairynig his 
views beyond present feelings and piesent giatifi- 
cations, to future times and futuic consequences, 
—and by raising bis attention to his relation to the 
great moial Governor of the universe He thus 
learns to adapt his conduct and pursuits, not to 
present and transient feelings, but to an extended 
view of lus gicat and tiue intciests as a moral be¬ 
ing Such is conscience,—still, like reason, point¬ 
ing out the moral ends a man ought to pursue, 
tiEd guiding him m the means by which he ought 
to pursue them ,—and the man does not act in 
confoiraity with the constitution of his nature, who 
dose not yield to conscience the supremacy and di¬ 
rection over all his other feelings and principles of 
action But the analogy does not stop here, — 
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lor we can also tiace a condition in which this 
controlling influence of conscience is suspended or 
lost I foimerly endeavouied to trace the manner 
in which this deiangement arises, and have now 
only to allude to its influence on the harmony of 
the moial feelings Self-love degenerates into low 
selfish gratification the desnes are indulged with¬ 
out any other restraint than that which arises from 
a mere selfish principle,—as a regard to health, per¬ 
haps m some degree to reputation, the affections are 
exeicised only m so far as similar principles im¬ 
pose a certain degree of attention to them pre¬ 
sent and momentary impulses aie acted upon, 
without any legard to future results conduct is 
adapted to present gratification, without the per¬ 
ception either of its moral aspect, or its conse¬ 
quences to the man himself as a responsible being , 
and without regard to the means by which these 
feelings are gratified In all this violation of ml£ 
ral harmony, there is no derangement of the ordi¬ 
nary exercise of judgment, In the most remark¬ 
able example that can be furnished by the history 
of human dejiravity, the man may be as acute as 
ever in the details of business or the pursuits of 
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science Theie is no diminution of his sound 
estimate of physical lelations,—for this is the pro¬ 
vince of leason But theie is a total derangement 
of Ins sense and appiobation of moial relations,— 
foi this is conscience Such a condition of mind, 
then, appears to be, m lefeience to the moial 
feelings, what insanity is m legard to the intellec¬ 
tual The intellectual maniac fancies himself a 
king, suirounded by every form of earthly splen¬ 
dour,—and this hallucination is not corrected even 
by the sight of his bed of straw and all the hoiiois 
of his cell The moral maniac pursues his way, 
and thinks himself a wise and a happy man ,—- 
but feels not that he is treading a downward course, 
and is lost as a moral being 

In the piecedmg observations respecting the 
moral principle or conscience, I have alluded chiefly 
td its influence m preserving a certain harmony 
among the other feelings,—m regulating the de¬ 
sires by the indications of moral purity,—and 
preventing self-love from interfering with the du¬ 
ties and affections which we owe to other men 
But there is another and a most important pur- 
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pose winch is answeied by this faculty, aiul that 
is to make us acquainted -with the moial attnbutes 
of the Deity In stuct philosophical language 
we ought peihaps to say, that this high puipose 
is accomplished by a combined ppeiation of con¬ 
science and reason , but, howeiei this may be, 
the process appeals clear and intelligible in its 
nature, and fully adapted to the end now assigned 
to it, From a simple exercise of mind, dnected 
to the great phenomena of natuie, we acquuc the 
knowledge of a First Cause,—a being ol infinite 
power and infinite wisdom , and this conclusion is 
impiessed upon us m a peculiai mannci, w hen, 
from our own bodily and mental endowments, we 

infer the attubutes of him who fiamed u$ _“ he 

that planted the ear,” says a sacred wntei, £< shall 
he not hear,—he that formed the eye, shall he 
not see ,—he that teacheth man knowledge, shall 
not he know ?11 When we tiace backwaids a senes 
of finite yet intelligent beings, we must aim c at 
one of two conclusions —We must either trace 
the senes through an infinite and eternal succes¬ 
sion of finite beings, each the cause of the one 
which succeeded it,—or we must refer the com- 
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mencement of the series to one gieat intelligent 
being, himself uncaused, infinite, and eternal To 
trace the series to one being, finite, yet uncaused, 
is totally inadmissible , and not less so is the con¬ 
ception of finite beings m an infinite and eternal 
senes The belief of one infinite being, self-c\- 
istent and eternal, is, theiefoie, the only conclu¬ 
sion at which we can amve, as piesenting any 
ehaiacteis of ciedibility or tiuth The superin¬ 
tending eire, the goodness, and benevolence of 
the Deity, we learn, with a feeling of equal cer¬ 
tainty, from the ample provision he has made for 
supplying the wants and ministering to the com¬ 
fort of all the creatures whom he has made This 
part of the aigumcnt, also, is in the clearest man- 
nei insisted upon m the sacied writings , when 
the apostle Paul, m calling upon the people of 
Lystra to woiship the tiue God, who made heaven 
and earth, adds, as a source of knowledge from 
which they ought to learn Ins character ,— si he 
left not himself without a witness, in that he did 
good, and gave us ram from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness 11 
A being, thus endowed with infinite power, wis- 
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dom, and goodness, we cannot coil cone to exist 
without naoial feelings , and, by a process equally 
obvious, we arme at a distinct knowledge of these, 
when, fiom the xnoial perceptions of our own minds 
we infer the moral attubutes of lnm who thus 
formed us We have ceitam impressions of jus¬ 
tice, veracity, compassion, and moral purity, m 
regard to our own conduct,—we have a distinct 
approbation of these qualities in others,—and we 
attach a feeling of disappi obation to the infringe¬ 
ment of them By a simple step of masoning, 
which conveys an impiession of absolute convic¬ 
tion, we conclude, that he, who formed us with 
these feelings, possesses, m his own charactei, cor¬ 
responding moial attubutes, which, while they 
lesemble in kind, must infinitely exceed m degree, 
those qualities in the wisest and the best of men 
In our actual observation of mankind, we perceive 
these attubutes impaired in their exeicise by hu¬ 
man weakness, distorted by human passion,—and 
impeded in their opeiation by personal wants, pei- 
sonal feelings, and selfish interests But, apart 
from such deteriorating causes, we have a certain 
abstract idea of the full and perfect exercise of 
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those qualities , and it is m this puie and perfect 
fonn that vie ascube them to the Almighty In 
him, they can be impeded by no weakness,—dis- 
toited by no passion, and nnpaned m then opera¬ 
tion by no personal niteiest We therefoie con¬ 
clude lum to be peifect m the exeicise of all these 
moial attubutes, and to take the most ngul esti¬ 
mate of any lnfiingcment of them by man —this 
is vvliat we call the holiness of God Even the 
man, wdio has himself depaited fioin moial recti¬ 
tude, still feels a power within, which points with 
irresistible foicc to what is punty, and fixes upon 
him a conviction that God is pure 

When we view such a Being, apart from any 
mferioi cieatuic, all seems harmony and consis¬ 
tency ,—we have only to contemplate him as high 
and holy, and enjoying peifect happiness m Ills 
own spotless attubutes But, when we view him 
m relation to man in a state ot moial discipline, 
and, in that state, tainted dccpl) with moral evil, 
a difficulty arises of an appalling magnitude 
Tlieie is ample scope now, we peiceive, foi the 
exercise of Ins holiness, veracity, and justice , and 
he appeals m sublime and temble majesty, in Ins 
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exalted ehaiactei as a moial go\emoi Hut, amid 
such a display, theie is an obvious mten upturn to 
the exeicise of compassion,—especially in that es¬ 
sential department of it,—meicy 01 foigneness 
This attnbute may be exeiciscd without lcstiaint 
by an individual, where his own mteiests alone 
are concerned , because m him it involves onlj a 
sacrifice of self-love But foigivcness ill a moral 
governor either implies an actual change of pur¬ 
pose, 01 supposes a former decision to ha%e been 
made without sufficient knowledge of, 01 due at¬ 
tention to, all the facts by which lie ought to have 
been influenced ,—it denotes cithei undue ngour 
in the law, or ignorance or inattention m him who 
administers it, and it may \eiy often interfere 
With the essential requisites of justice But, m 
a moral governor of infinite perfection, there can 
be neither ignorance of facts nor change of pur¬ 
pose ,—the requirements of his justice must stand 
unshaken , and his law, written on the hearts of 
all his rational creatures, must be upheld, in the 
face of the universe, as holy, and just, and good 
Is, then, the exercise of mercy to be excluded 
from our conception of the divine character,—and 
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is tlicie no foigiveness with God—The soundest 
inductions of philosophy, applied to the actual 
state of man, hung us to this momentous ques¬ 
tion , hut the highest efforts of human science 
fail to answei it It is in this oui utmost need, 
that we are met hy the dictates of levelation, and 
aic called to humble the pude of oui leason befoie 
that display of the harmony and integnty of the 
divine chuacfci We theie learn the tiuths, far 
beyond the inductions of human science, and the 
utmost conceptions of human thought,—that an 
atonement is made, a sacrifice oftened ,—and that 
the exercise of foigiveness is consistent with the 
perfections of the Deity Thus, hy a piocess of 
the mind itself, which seems to picsent eveij’ ele¬ 
ment of fan and logicll icasomng, we amve at a 
full conviction of the necessity, and the moial pro¬ 
bability, of that tiuth which foims the great pecu¬ 
liarity of the Chustiau revelation Moie than 
any other in the whole cncle of lehgions belief 
it rises above the inductions of science, while rea¬ 
son, m its soundest conclusions, recognises its pro¬ 
bability, and receives its truth , and it stands forth 
alone, simpl) pioposed to our belief, and offered 
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to oui acceptance, on that high but pcculnu evi¬ 
dence by winch is supported the testimony of God 
The truth of these considerations is impressed 
upon us m the stiongest mannei, when we tui 11 
our attention to the actual moral condition of 
mankind When we contemplate man, as he is 
displayed to us by the soundest inductions of phi¬ 
losophy,—his capacity for distinguishing truth 
from falsehood, and evil fiom good, the feelings 
and affections which bind him to his fellow men, 
and the powers which enable him to use to inter¬ 
course with God —when we consulei the power, 
which sits among his othei punciples and feelings, 
as a faithful monitor and guide, carrying in itself 
a rule of lectitude without any other knowledge, 
and a right to govern without refeience to any 
other authority , we behold a fabric complete and 
harmonious m all its parts, and eminently worthy 
of its Almighty Maker ,—we behold an ample 
provision foi peace, and order, and harmony, m 
the whole moral world But, when we compare 
with these inductions the actual state of man, as 
displayed to us m the page of history, and m our 
own daily observation, the conviction is forced 
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upon us, that some mighty change lus taken place 
111 this beauteous system, some manellous disiup- 
tion of its moial haimony The manner in which 
this condition aiose,—01 the oiigm of moial evil 
undci the government of God, is a question entnely 
beyond the leach of the human faculties—It is 
one of those, howevei, on which it is simply our 
duty to keep in mind, that 0111 business is, not 
with the explanation, but with the facts ,—for, 
even by the conclusions of philosophy, we are com¬ 
pelled to believe, that man has fallen fiorn his 
high estate,—and that a pestilence has goncabioad 
01 er the face of the moral creation 

In aniving at this conclusion, it is not with the 
inductions of moial science alone, that we com- 
paie or contiast the actual state of man Jfoi one 
bright example has appealed 111 0111 woild, 111 
whom w'us exhibited human natuie 111 its highest 
state of ordci and haimony I11 lcgaul to the 
mighty puiposcs which he came to accomplish, 
indeed, philosophy fails us, and we aic called to 
submit the inductions of our reason to the testi¬ 
mony of God But, when we contemplate his 
whole chaiacter purely as a matter of histoncal 
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tiutli,— the conviction is foiecd upon us, that 
this was the highest state of mm,—and the in¬ 
ductions of tiue science hainionire with the im¬ 
pression of the Roman Ccntuiion, when, on wit¬ 
nessing the conclusion of the eaithly suffeimgs of 
the Messiah, he exclaimed—“tiulythis was the 
Son of God.” 

When we endeavoui to trace the manner, in 
which mankind have depaited so widely fiom this 
high pattein, we airive at moral phenomena of 
which we can offci no explanation Rut an in¬ 
quiry of much greatei impoitance is to mark the 
process by which, m individual instances, con¬ 
science ceases to be the regulating principle of the 
chaiacter , and tins is a simple and legitimate ob¬ 
ject of philosophical observation There cannot, 
indeed, be an inquiry of more intense and solemn 
interest, than to trace the chain of sequences which 
has been established in the mind of man as a mo¬ 
ral being We can view it only as a matter of 
fact, without being able to refer it to any other 
principle than the will of Him who framed us,— 
but the facts which are before us claim the serious 
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attention of every man, who would cultivate that 
most important of all pursuits,—the knowledge of 
his own moial condition The fact to which I 
chiefly allude is a ceitam relation, foimeily lefer- 
red to, between the truths which aic calculated to 
act upon us as moial causes, and the mental emo¬ 
tions which ought to lcsult fiom them ,—and be¬ 
tween these emotions and a certain conduct which 
they tend to produce If the due harmony between 
these be carefully cultivated, the lesult is a sound 
moral condition , but by evciy instance m which 
this harmony is violated, a morbid influence is m- 
tioduced, which gams strength m each succeeding 
volition, and carncs disordei through the moral 
economy We have foimerly illustrated this im- 
poitant moral process, by the lelation between the 
emotion of compassion, and the conduct which 
ought to ausc fiom it If this tendency of the 
emotion be diligently cultrvated, the result is the 
habit of active benevolence ,—but, if the emotion 
be violated, its influence is progressively diminish¬ 
ed, and a character is produced of cold and barren 
selfishness 

A similar chain of sequences is to be observed 
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respecting the operation of those gioat truths, 
which, undei the legulating powei of conscience, 
aie calculated to act as moral causes in our mental 
economy ,—we may take, for example, the truths 
relating to the eharactei and perfections of the 
Deity, and the influence which these ought to pro¬ 
duce upon every rational being We have seen 
the knowledge which we derive fiom the light of 
nature lespectmg the attributes of God, when, fiom 
Ins works around us, we discover him as a being of 
infinite powei, wisdom, and goodness, and when, 
from the moral impressions of oui own minds, we 
infer his peifections as a racial Governor of infinite 
holiness, justice, and truth By a proper direction 
of the mind to the truths which are thus conveyed 
to us respecting the Deity, theie would naturally 
anse a coirespondmg chain of emotions of which 
he is the object These are a sense of veneration 
towards him, as infinitely great, wise, and power¬ 
ful,—of love and thankfulness, as infinitely good,— 
and of habitual regald to his authority and will, as 
a moral governor of purity and justice, and as re¬ 
quiring a conespondmg character in all his crea- 
tuies A close and constant relation ought to be 
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preseived between these truths ami these emotions, 
and on this depends the moial harmony of the 
mind The preservation of this haimony, again, 
is intimately connected with a mental process 
which every man feels to ho voluntaiy,—01 in his 
powei to peifoim, if he wills It consists 111 a caie- 
ful dncction of the mind to such truths, so as to 
enable them to act as moial causes m the mental 
economy —by the established order of moial se¬ 
quences, the emotions naturally follow —these arc 
then to be cherished with satisfaction aud revei ence, 
and a corresponding influence upon the character 
and conduct is the faither consequence. But the 
first step in this important process may be neglect¬ 
ed ,—the mind may not be directed with due caie 
to the tiuths which thus claim its highest legard, 
—and the natmal result is a conespondmg defi¬ 
ciency m the emotions and conduct which ought to 
■flow from them This will be the case in a still 
higher degree, if there lias been foirned any actual 
derangement of the moral condition,—if deeds have 
been committed, or even desires cherished, and 
mental habits acquired, by which the indications 
of conscience have been violated. The moral hai- 
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mony of the mind is then lost, and, however slight 
may he the fust impiession, a morbid influence haw 
begun to operate in the mental economy, which 
tends gradually to gain strength, until it becomes 
a ruling pnnciple m the whole chnractci The 
truths connected with the divine peifections are now 
neither invited nor cherished, but aic felt to he 
intruders which disturb the mental tranquillity 
The attention ceases to he dnectcd to them, and 
the corresponding emotions vanish fiom the mind 
Such appears to be the moral history of those, who, 
in the stiikmg language of the saeiod wntnigs, 
Cf do not like to retain God m their knowledge 11 
When the harmony of the mind has been lm- 
paned to this extent, anothei mental condition 
arises, according to the wondrous system of moral 
sequences This consists m a distortion of the un- 
deistandmg itself, regarding the first gieat prin- 
ciples of moial truth For, a fearless contempla¬ 
tion of the tiuth, respecting the divine perfections, 
having become inconsistent with the moral condi¬ 
tion of the mind, there next anses a desue to 
discover a view of them more m accoidance with 
its own feelings This is followed, m due course, 
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by a eoricspondmg tiam of its own speculations, 
anti these, by a mind so piepaied, are received as 
tiuth The intentions of the mind itself thus be¬ 
come the legulatmg pnnciples of its emotions, and 
this mental process, advancing fiom step to step, 
teimmates in moial degradation and anaichy 
Nothing can he name stiikmg than the mannei 
in which these gieat principles of ethical science 
are laid down in the saeicd wntmgs;—“ the invi¬ 
sible things of him from the creation of the world 
are cleaily seen, being undo stood by the things 
that aie made, even his eternal power and Godhead, 
so that they are without excuse Because that, 
when they knew God, they glouficd him not as 
God, neither wcie thankful , but became vain in 
then imaginations, and their foolish hcait was 
daikencd Piofcssmg themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, and changed the gloiy of the uncor¬ 
ruptible God into an image made like to coirupti- 
ble man, and to birds, and foui-footed beasts, and 
creeping things —“ And e\ en as they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them ovei to a rcpiobate mind, to do those things 
which aie not convenient 11 The various steps, m 
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this couise of moial degiadation, aie here repre¬ 
sented as a judicial infliction by the Deity But 
this solemn view of the subject is m no degree in¬ 
consistent with the principle, that it takes place 
accoidmg to a chain of sequences existing m the 
mind itself For the Almighty One, who is said 
to inflict as a judgment this state of moial rum, 
is the same who established it as the uniform result 
of a piocess m the mental economy, to be traced m 
the history of every man who has followed the 
downward couise which led him astiay fiom virtue 
To the pimciples which have now been stated, 
we are also to lefei a point m the philosophy of 
human nature which piesents a subject of most in¬ 
teresting reflection I allude to the fact, that the 
great tiuths of religious belief are so often lejected, 
by men who have acquired a reputation for exalted 
powers of understanding in other departments of 
intellectual inquiry The fact is one of intense in¬ 
terest, and we can scarcely wonder that superficial 
observers should ha\e deduced fiom it an impres¬ 
sion, that it implies something defective m the 
evidence by which these truths are proposed to our 
reception But the conclusion is entirely unwar- 
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1 anted , and the linpoitant pi maple cannot be too 
olten lepeated, tint the attainment of tiuth m 
moial mqumos is essentially connected with the 
moral condition of the nupinei On this depends 
the anxious euic with which he Ins directed his 
mind to the high puisuit, undoi a deep and solemn 
feeling of its supieme nnpoitance On this de¬ 
pends the sincere and humble and candid lo\e of 
truth with which he has conducted it, apart alike 
from prejudice and frivolity For without these 
essential elements of chaiacter, the most exalted 
intellect may fail of reaching the truth,—the most 
acute understanding may only wander into delu¬ 
sion and falsehood 

Before concluding this subject, theie is another 
point which descives to he alluded to ,—namely, 
the influence produced upon all our moial judg¬ 
ments and decisions by Attention This impoit- 
ant process of the mmd we ha\e had occasion to 
mention m various parts of our inquiry It con¬ 
sists, as we have seen, m directing the thoughts, 
calmly and deliberately, to all the facts and consi¬ 
derations by which we ought to be influenced m 
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the particulai case which is undei oui view , ami 
it should he accompanied by an anxious and sin¬ 
cere desire to he guided, both m our opinions and 
conduct, by the tiue and lclative tendency ot each 
of them It is a voluntaiy pioccss of the nnnd 
which every man has the powei to peifoim , and 
on the degree m which it is habitually exoicised, 
depend some of the great differences between one 
man and another in then moral condition We 
have icpeatedly had occasion to mention that mor¬ 
bid state of the mind, in which moral causes seem 
to have lost their piopei influence, both on tile vo¬ 
litions of the will, and even on the conclusions of 
the judgment —But it is a tiuth which cannot 
be too often lefened to, how much this condition 
is influenced by the mental process which we are 
now considering It originates, indeed, m some 
degree of that distortion of moral feeling, m consc 
cpience of which the inclinations wander horn the 
strict path of rectitude ,—but the pnmary effect of 
this loss of mental haimony, and that by which it 
is perpetuated, appears to be chiefly a habitual 
misdirection of the attention,—or a total want of 
consideration of the truths and motives, by which 
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the moial judgments and decisions ought to be in¬ 
fluenced Apuit hom this condition of the mind, 
indeed, them is mason to beliecc, tint the actual 
ddteienoos m mmal judgment aie m ddleient men 
less than we aie apt to mi igme ct Let any honest 
man-s'” says Liutlei, “hefoie he engages m any 
coni so of action, ash himself,—is this I am going 
to do light, or is it wiong,—is it good, 01 is it 
evil —I do not in the least doubt but that these 
questions would be answeied agreeably to tiuth 
and virtue, by almost any lan man m almost any 
circumstances ” It is in a great measure from the 
want of this simple exercise of attention, or of what 
m common language we call calm reflection, that 
men am led away, by passion, pmjudicc, and dis¬ 
torted moi il habits, into couises of action which 
their own sobei judgment would condemn ,—and 
when a man, who has thus departed from metitude, 
begins to ictiace his way, the Inst groat point is 
that whom he pauses in Ins downward career, and 
seriously proposes to himself the question, whether 
the couise he has follow ed be Worthy of a moral 
being I allude not here to the means by which 
a man is led to take this momentous step m his 
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moial lnstoiy, but onl) to the mental process of 
which it consists It is piimanly nothing more 
than an e\eicise of attention, calmly and deliber¬ 
ately directed to the tiuths and consideiations by 
which his moial decisions ought to be influenced , 
but, when a man has once been bi ought into this 
attitude of deep and senous thought, conscience 
comes to beai its pait m the solemn piocess, and 
the inquirer is likely to airive at just conclusions 
on those gicat questions of which he feels the im¬ 
pel tance to his moial condition 

It is on the pnnciplcs now lefeiied to, that, ac¬ 
cording to a doctrine which has been often and 
keenly conti ovei ted, we hold a man to be responsi¬ 
ble for his belief The state of mind which con¬ 
stitutes belief is, indeed, one over which the will 
has no direct powei But belief depends upon evi¬ 
dence ,—the result of even the best evidence is 
entirely dependant on attention ,—and attention is 
a voluntary intellectual state ovei which we have 
a direct and absolute contiol As it is, theicfore, 
by prolonged and continued attention that evidence 
produces belief, a man may incur the deepest guilt 
by his disbelief of tiuths which he has failed to 
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examine «nli the care wlucli is due to them This 
oxucu.e is entncly nuclei the contiol of the will , 
hut the will to esemse it lespeetmg moiul truth is 
closely connected with the love ol that tiuth , and 
this is intimate!) dependent on the state of moral 
fooling of the mind It is thus that t m m’s moial 
condition influences the conclusions of his judg¬ 
ment ,—and it is thus, tli it on the great questions 
of moral truth, thcie may bo guilt attached to a 
piocess of the understanding, wdnle there is both 
guilt and moral degradation in that mental condi¬ 
tion from which it springs 

A similar relation exists, as was formerly stated, 
between all our moral emotions, and processes 
which arc felt to he entnely voluntaiy These 
emotions are, pioperly speaking, not the objects 
of volition, noi do they nisc dnectly it oiu bid¬ 
ding , but, aecoulmg to the constitution of the 
mind) they aie the natunl or established lesult of 
certain intellectual processes, and, m some sense, 
even of bodily action, both of which are entirely 
voluntary. The emotions of compassion and bene¬ 
volence, for example, are the natural result of the 
sight or even the description of scenes of distress „ 
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and the pumaiy steps m tins piocess lie entuely 
within 0111 pouci to pei Im m, if we vull We can 
visit the afflicted family, listen to then t.de of dis- 
tiess, and consider then eucumstances,—tlut is, 
give our attention to them m such a niannei that 
the natuial and piopei cfl'ect may be pioduced up¬ 
on our moial feelings We can give the same 
hind of attention, and with a similai result, to a 
case which is only descubed to us by another, or 
we may neglect all tins mental piocess Engioss- 
ed with the business oi the fnvolities of hie, we 
may keep ouisclves at a distance fiom the poisons 
and the scenes that might opeiate m this manner 
on our moial feelings,—we may lefuse to listen 
to the tale of sorrow, oi, if compelled to hear it, we 
may give it little attention and no consideration 
The moral feeling does not follow, and this course, 
after a certain lepetition, terminates m eonfnmed 
and banen selfishness We see many instances m 
which wc distinctly recognise this eouise of mental 
oi moial sequence If, m icgaid to a paiticular 
case of distress, foi example, we ha\e come to a 
deliberate conviction of the worthlessness of the in¬ 
dividual, and lu\e determined to withhold our aid, 
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wc infuse to sec lum, and we decline lieainm fimn 
anotliei an) thing nnue at Ins lustmy ,—vvc say, 
wc have made up oui mind not to allow om com¬ 
passion to be any moie vmhed upon m Ins favour 
We thus lecogmse the natiual 1 elation he tv ecu 
the sight or even the descnption of disticss, md 
the pioduction of ceitam feelings m oui selves — 
and we lecogmse also the legitim ite means foi pie- 
ventmg this influence in ceitam cases, in which, 
by a dehbeiate act of judgment, we have detei- 
mmed against having these feelings e\uted If, 
notwithstanding this deteimmatmn, we happen to 
be brought withm the influence of the distress 
which wc wished to avoid, we consider this as a 
sufficient gionnd for acting, m the instance, 
against om sober judgment We had determined 
against it, we say, hut what can )ou do when you 
see people staivmg We thus lecogmse as legi¬ 
timate that piucess by which, in ceitam cases, wc 
keep ourselves be) one! this influence, but wo at¬ 
tach no feeling of approbation to the moral condi¬ 
tion of him who, being subjected to the influence, 
can resist it, that is, who can really come into 
contact with disticbs, and shut his heart against it. 
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And even with regard to the course which we hoio 
lecogmse as legitimate, much ciution is reqmied, 
befoie we allow a piocess of the judgment to inter¬ 
fere with the natural and healthy course of the 
moial feelings If the inter faience anses, not from 
a sound process of the undeistanding, but hom .1 
course m which selfishness bears a considerable 
part, an injurious influence upon the moral condi¬ 
tion of the mind is the necessaiy> consequence 
We thus peiceive that, in the chain of sequences 
relating to the benevolent feedings, theie are tluce 
distinct steps,—two of which are entirely under the 
contiol of the will A man has it entirely in his 
power to place himself m contact with objects of 
distress, and to follow out the call of duty in con¬ 
sidering their eueumstances, and entering mto 
their feelings The natural result is a tram of 
emotions which arise m his own mmd, prompting 
him to a paiticular line of conduct To act upon 
these emotions is again under the power ol lus 
will, and if the whole of tins chain of sequences 
be duly followed, the result is a sound condition 
of this part of the moial economy If either of 
the voluntary steps be neglected or violated, the 
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mental hannony is lost, and a habit is foimed of 
unfeeling selfishness 

The punciple, which has thus been illustrated 
by the benevolent affections, is equally tiue of oui 
othei moial emotions These emotions .ne closely 
connected with certain tiuths, is Inch aic calculated 
to give use to them, according to the constitution 
of our moial econony Now, the caicful acquisi¬ 
tion of the knowledge of these truths, and a serious 
direction of the attention to their tendencies, aie 
intellectual processes which are as much under the 
power of our will, as arc the acts of visiting and 
giving attention to scenes of distress, and the due 
cultrvation of them involves am equal degiee of 
moral responsibility Tins again is connected with 
the lemaikable power which we possess o\ei the 
succession of our thoughts We can dnect the 
mind into a pnticulai tiain , we can continue it 
and dwell upon it with calm and deliberate atten¬ 
tion, so that the tiuths, which it brings before us, 
may produce their natur ll and proper effect on our 
moial feelings The emotions thus excited lead to 
a certain line of conduct, which also is voluntary, 
and on the due cultivation of this chain of sequen- 
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ccs depends a healthy moial condition Hut w e 
may neglect those paits ol the sequence which arc 
under the contiol ol oui will. We may abstain 
fiom dnecting oui attention to such tiutlis, wo 
may view them m a slight, fnvolous, or distoitod 
manner, or we may dismiss them altogetliei , and 
if any degree ol the emotions should bo excited, 
we may make no effort towards the cultivation of 
the conduct to which they would lead us The 
due cultivation of this power over the succession ol 
our thoughts, is that which constitutes one of the 
great differences between one man and auothci, 
both as intellectual and moial beings,—and, 
though conect moial emotions aie not propeily 
the objects of volition, it is thus that a man may 
mcui the deepest moral guilt m the want of 
them 

The subject also leads to conclusions of the 
gieatest nnpoitance respecting the pimciples on 
which we ought to conduct religious mstiuction, 
particulaily in legard to the cultivation of lehgious 
emotions It reminds us of the impoitant law ot 
our natuie, that all true cultivation of lehgious 
emotion must be founded upou a sound culture of 
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the undei standing m the knowledge of religious 
truth, and a cuieful dneetum ot the poweis of rea¬ 
soning and judging, both to its evidences and its 
tendencies All impulse that does not anse m 
this manner can he nothing moie than an aitificial 
excitement of feeling, widely different horn the 
emotion of a regulated mind Such a system ge¬ 
nerates wild enthusiasm ,—and the principle is of 
pecului and ossentid impoitance m the education 
ot thejoung In then susceptible minds lohgious 
emotion is easily produced, and, by a paiticular 
management, may he fostered foi a tune But 
those who have been tiamed m this manner arc 
little qualified to meet the collisions of active life, 
and we need not wonder if they should make ship¬ 
wreck of a faith winch has not been founded m 
knowledge 


Before leaving the subject of the Moral Prin¬ 
ciple, there are two points closely connected with 
it which remain to be noticed The one relates to 
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the ongin anti immutability of moral distinctions, 
and, m connexion with this, a class of speculations 
which hold a conspicuous place m the history of 
Ethical science, undei the name of Theoues of 
Morals The other refeis to a certain harmony 
or principle of arrangement, which the diffeient 
moial feelings ought to preserve towaids each other 
in a well-regulated mind 


§ I _OF THE ORIGIN AND IMMUTABILITY 
OF MORAL DISTINCTIONS AND 
THEORIES OF MORALS 

In treating of the moral powers, I have consi¬ 
dered various feelings as distinct parts of our con¬ 
stitution, each intended to answer a specific pur¬ 
pose in the present scene of moral discipline I 
am aware of an objection that may be uiged 
against this mode of viewing the subject,—name¬ 
ly, that it is an unnecessary multiplication of ori¬ 
ginal principles I am not inclined to dispute re¬ 
specting the term, original principles I only con¬ 
tend for the fact, that there are ceitam feelings or 
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propensities winch aie found to opeiate in the 
whole of mankind, and, with rcgai d to these, I 
consider our object to bo, simply to view nun as 
he is In his physical lelutions, we find him en¬ 
dowed with a vniiety of senses, and a great variety 
of bodily functions,—each adapted to its pioper 
puipose, and all distinct from each othei , and the 
physiologist is content to view them simply as 
they arc Were he to everciselns ingenuity upon 
them, he might contend with much plausibility, 
that iL is highly mcoirect to speak of five distinct 
and sepathtc senses ,—for that they are all meiely 
modifications of sensation, differing only m the 
various kinds of the e\ternal impression Thus, 
what is vulgarly called sight is the simple sensa¬ 
tion of light,—and hearing is merely the sensation 
of sound This would be all very true,—but it 
does not appeal to elucidate the subject, 1101, by 
any ingenuity of such speculation, could we be en¬ 
abled to know moie concerning these senses than 
when we called them sight and heanng In the 
same mannei it w'ould appear, that the couise of 
inquiry, respecting our moial feelings, is simply to 
obseive what these feelings really are, and what are 
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then obvious tendencies When we hate done so 
on adequate foundation, I conceive we have every 
leason for considenng them as principles implant¬ 
ed m us by the Cieator, foi guidance m out pie- 
sent relations , and, like the functions of oui bo¬ 
dies, so the poweis and feelings of oui minds shew 
a wonderful adaptation and design, worthy of then 
Omnipotent Cause But we can know nothing 
of them beyond the facts,—and nothing is to be 
gained by any attempt, howevei ingenious, to sim¬ 
plify or explain them We have formerly had oc¬ 
casion to allude to vanous speculations of a smnlai 
character, lespectnig the poweis of peiception and 
simple intellect,—all of which have now grven way 
before the general admission of the tiuth, that, on 
the questions to which they refei, no human sa¬ 
gacity can carry us one step beyond the simple 
knowledge of the facts 

It will probably be admitted, that there have 
been many similar unprofitable speculations m the 
philosophy of the moral feelings, and that these 
speculations, instead of thi owing any light upon 
the subject, have tended rathei to withdraw the 
attention of inquirers fiom the questions of deep 
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and serious importance connected with the in\esti- 
gation Among these, peiliaps, we may reckon 
some of the doctnnes which hold a prominent 
place m the history of this branch of science,— 
under the name of Theories of Morals These 
doctrines agree m admitting the fact, that there are 
among mankind certain notions respecting right 
and wrong,—moial and immoral actions , and 
they then piofess to account foi these impressions, 
—or to explain how men come to think one action 
right and anothei wrong A brief view of these 
theories may properly belong to an outline of this 
department of science 

In contemplating the conduct of men as placed 
m ceitam lelations towards each other, we per¬ 
ceive some actions which we pronounce to be right, 
and others which we pronounce to be wrong In 
forming our opinion of them in this manner, we 
refer to the intentions of the actor, and, if we are 
satisfied that he really intended what we see to be 
the effect or the tendency of his conduct, or even 
that he purposed something which he was pre¬ 
vented from accomplishing, we view him with feel- 

H 
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mgs of moral approbation or disapprobation,—or, 
m other words, apply to him the awaid of praise 
or blame Such is our simple idea of Vntue or 
nee, as applied either to the act or the agent 
We have a conviction that theie is a line of con¬ 
duct to which ourselves and others are bound by a 
certain hind of obligation ,—a depaiture from this 
constitutes moral demerit or vice ,—a correct ob- 
seivance of it constitutes virtue* 

This appears to he our pnm&ry impression of 
vice and virttie The next question is, what is 
the Origin of the impression, or on what ground is 
it that we conclude certain actions to be light and 
others wrong Is it merely from a view of their 
consequences to ourselves or others , or do we pro¬ 
ceed upon an absolute conviction of ceitain con¬ 
duct being right, and ceitain, other wrong, without 
carrying the mind farther than the Simple act, or 
the simple intention of the actor,—without any 
consideration of the effects or the tendencies of the 
action* This is the question which has been so 
keenly agitated in the speculations of Ethical 
science, namely, respecting the origin and nature 
of moral distinctions On the one hand, it is con- 
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tended, that these moial impiessions are in them¬ 
selves immutable, and that an absolute conviction 
of then immutability is fixed upon us m that part 
of our constitution which we call Conscience , m 
othei words, tlieie is a ceitam conduct to which 
we aie bound by a feeling of obligation, apait from 
all othei considerations whatever, and we have 
an impression that a departure fiom this m our¬ 
selves or others constitutes vice On the other 
hand, it is maintained, that these distinctions are 
entirely arbitrary, or arise out of circumstances, 
so that what is vice in one case may be virtue in 
another Those who have adopted the latter hy¬ 
pothesis have next to explain, what the circum¬ 
stances are which give rise, m this manner, to our 
impressions of vice and virtue, moral approbation 
or disapprobation The various modes of explain¬ 
ing this impression have led to the Theories of 
Morals 

The system of Mandeville ascribes our impres¬ 
sions of moral rectitude entirely to the enactments 
ol legislators Man, he says, naturally seeks only 
his own gratification, without any regard to the 
happiness of other men But legislators found 
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that it would be necessary to induce lnm, m some 
way, to sunendei a poition of his personal grati¬ 
fication for the good of others, and so to piomote 
the peace and harmony of society To accomplish 
this with such a selfish being, it was necessary to 
give him some equivalent for the sacrifice he thus 
made , and the principle of his nature which they 
fixed upon, for this purpose, was his love of praise 
They made certain laws foi the general good, and 
then flattered mankind into the belief that it was 
praiseworthy to observe them, and noble to sacri¬ 
fice a certain degiee of then own gratification for 
the good of others What we call virtue thus le- 
solves itself into the love of praise In regard to 
such a system as this, it has been thought suffi¬ 
cient to point out the distinction between the im¬ 
mutable principles of morality and those arrange¬ 
ments which are dependent upon mere enactment 
Such are many of the regulations and restrictions 
of commerce They are intended for the public 
good, and, while they are in foice, it is the duty 
of eveiy good citizen to obey them A change of 
the law, however, changes their character, for 
they possess in themselves none of the qualities of 
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meat 01 dement But no laws can altei, and no 
statutes modify, those gieat pnnciples of moral 
conduct which aie giaved indelibly on the con¬ 
science of all classes of men Kings, it has been 
said, raa) make laws, but cannot cieate a vntue 

By another modification of this system, oui 1m- 
piessions of vntue and vice aie said to be denved 
entuely horn mutual compact Men, finding 
that theie was a certain couisc of action which 
would contilbute to then mutual advantage, and 
vice vena, entered into an agieement to obseive 
ceitam conduct, and abstain from ceitain other 
The violation of this compact constituted vice, the 
observance of it virtue 

By a theoiy, suppoited by some eminent men, 
as Clark and Wollaston, vntue was considered to 
depend on a confoimity of the conduct to a cer¬ 
tain sense of the fitness of things,—01 the truth 
of things The meaning of this, it must be con¬ 
fessed, is rather obscure It however evidently 
refers the essence of virtue to a relation perceived 
by a pioccss of reason , and thcrefoie may be held 
as at vailance with the belief of the impiession 
being universal 
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Accoidmg to the Theory of Utility, as vrumly 
suppoited by Mr Hume, we estimate tlie vntue 
of an action and an agent entnely by then useful¬ 
ness He seems to rcfci all oui mental impressions 
to two principles, reason and taste Reison gives 
us simply the knowledge of truth or falsehood, and 
is no motive of action Taste gives an impres¬ 
sion of pleasure or pain,—so constitutes happiness 
or misery, and becomes a motive of action To 
this he refeis oui impressions of beauty and de¬ 
formity, vice and virtue He has, aceoidmgly, 
distinctly asseited that the woids light and wiong 
signify nothing moie than sweet 01 soui, pleasant 
or painful, being only effects upon the mind of the 
spectatoi pioduced by the contemplation of ceitam 
conduct,—and this, as we have already seen, re¬ 
solves itself into the impiession of its usefulness 
An obvious objection to the system of utility was, 
that it might be applied to the effects of inanimate 
mattei as correctly as to the deeds of a vohimaiy 
agent A pnntmg-piess or a steam-engine might 
be as mentorious as a man of extensive virtue 
To obviate this, Mi Hume was driven to a dis¬ 
tinction, which in fact amounted to giving up the 
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doctnne, namely, that the sense of utility must 
be combined with a feeling of appiobation This 
leads us back to the pievious question, on what 
tins feeling of appiobation is founded, and at once 
recognises a pnnciple, distinct horn the meie per¬ 
ception of utility Virtuous conduct maj indeed 
always contubute to geneial utility, or general 
happiness , but this is an effect onl), uot the cause 
01 the pnnciple which constitutes it vntuous 
This impoitant distinction has been well stated by 
Piofessoi Mills of Oxfoid. He defines moiality 
to be,—an obedience tp the law and constitution 
of man's nature, assigned him by the Deity in 
conformity to his own essential and unchangeable 
attributes, the efFect of which is the geneial hap¬ 
piness of his cieatuies 11 *—We may safely assert, 
that whatever is right is also expedient for man , 
but the cunveiso by no means follows,—that what 
is expedient, that is what mankind think would be 
expedient, comes to be right 

We now come to the Selfish System of morals, 
according to which the fundamental principle of 
the conduct of mankind is a desire to promote their 

•Lecture on the Theory of Moral Obligation Oxford,1830 
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own giatificatiou or mteiest This thcmy lias 
appealed m \anous forms, from a vciy eaily period 
in the history of Ethical science , but the most 
remaikable piomoter of it in moie modem times 
was Mr Hobbes Accoidmg to him, man is in¬ 
fluenced entnely by what seems calculated, more 
immediately, or more remotely, to promote Ins 
own interest , whatever does so, he considers 
as right,—the opposite as wrong He is driven 
to society by necessity, and then, whatever 
promotes the general good, he considers as ulti¬ 
mately calculated to promote his own This sys¬ 
tem is founded upon a fallacy, similai to that re¬ 
ferred to undei the formci head Virtuous con¬ 
duct does impart gratification, and that of the 
highest kind , and, m the strictest sense of the 
word, it promotes the true interest of the agent, 
but this tendendjr is the effect, not the cause ; and 
never can be considered as the principle which im¬ 
parts to conduct its character of vntue, nor do 
we perform it merely because it affoids us giati- 
fication, or piomotes our interest The hypothe¬ 
sis, indeed, may be considered as distinctly con¬ 
tradicted by facts,—for, even m our own expe- 
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nencc, it is cleai, that tlic pleasuie attending an 
act of geneiosity 01 vntue m ouiselves, as well as 
oui approbation of it m othcis, is diminished or 
destioycd by the impiession that there was a sel¬ 
fish puipose to answei by it 

Theie is a modification of the selfish system 
which attempts to get rid of its moie offensive as¬ 
pect by a smguhu and cncuitous chain of moial 
emotions We have experienced, it is said, that 
a ceitam attention to the comfoit or advantage of 
others contubutes to our o\ui A kind of habit 
is thus formed, by which we come at last to seek 
the happiness of otheis for then own sake,—so 
that, by this process, actions, which at fiist were 
consideicd only as inexpedient, fiom being opposed 
to self-love, at length and insensibly come to be 
consideicd as nnmoial This can be consuleied 
as nothing moie than an ingenious play upon 
words, and deserves only to be mentioned as a his¬ 
torical fact, in a view of those speculations by 
which this important subject has been obscured 
and bewildered 


Another modification of the theories of morals 
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remains to be mentioned,—namely, that of the 
distinguished Palcy This eminent writer is de¬ 
cidedly opposed to the doctune of a moial sense 
or moial pimciple, hut the system which he pro¬ 
poses to substitute m its place must he acknow¬ 
ledged to he liable to consideiahle objections 
He commences with the proposition that virtue 
is doing good to mankind, in obedience to the 
will of God, and for the sake of cveilastmg hap¬ 
piness The good of mankind, therefore, is the 
subject,—the will of God, the mle,—and ever¬ 
lasting happiness, the motive of human virtue 
The will of God, he subsequently goes on to shew, 
is made known to us, paitly by revelation, and 
partly by what we discover of his designs and dis¬ 
positions fiom his works, or, as we usually call it, 
the light of natuie From this last source he 
thinks it is clearly to he inferred, that God wills 
and wishes the happiness of his cieatuies, conse¬ 
quently, actions which promote that will and wish 
must be agreeable to him, and tbecontiaiy The 
method of ascertaining the will of God concerning 
any action, by the light of nature, therefore, is to 
liiquue into the tendency of the action to piomote 
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01 clmmnt.li general happiness Proceeding on 
those giounds, lie then <ulives at the conclusion, 
that whaLevei is expedient is light , and that it is 
the utility of any moral mle alone, which consti¬ 
tutes the obligation of it In Ins fuithei elucida¬ 
tion of this theoiy, I)i Paley admits, that an 
action may be useful, m an mdmdual case, which 
is not light To constitute it light, it is neces- 
saiy that it slmilbe u expedient upon the whole,— 
at the long lun, m all its cflects, collateral and 
remote, as well as those which are immediate and 
direct 

In presuming to offer a criticism upon Paley, 
I readily concede to the defcndeis of his system, 
that it is not to be classed with the utilitarianism 
of Hume and Godwin, and that it is not, coi- 
rectly speaking, cbaigeable with selfishness, in 
holding out the happiness of a future state as a 
motive to virtue The lattei pait of his system is 
clearly countenanced by the sacied waitings, and 
it does appear to be a stretch of language, to apply 
the term selfishness to the longing which the sin- 
ceie Christian feels for the full enjoyment of God 
In legard to the former part of his doctrine, again. 
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it appeals that Paley meant to piopose the will of 
God as the rule or obligation ol moials, and utility 
only as a ciitciion or guide, though it must he 
confessed that his language is liable to much mis¬ 
construction, and is somewhat at vanance with it¬ 
self The real objection to the doctrine of Paley, 
I apprehend, lies in his unqualified lcjection of 
the supreme authority of conscience, and in the 
mental operation which he substitutes m its place, 
namely, a circuitous process of reasoning, in each 
individual, respecting the entne and ultimate ex¬ 
pediency of actions Theie aie two considerations 
which appear to piesent serious objections to this 
pait of the system as a doctrine to be applied to 
practical purposes (1 ) If we suppose a man de¬ 
liberating lespectmg an action, which he peiceives 
would be eminently expedient and useful m an 
individual case, and which he feels to he highly 
desirable in its immediate reference to that case ,— 
we may naturally ask, whether he is in a likely 
condition to find his way to a sound conclusion re¬ 
specting the consequences of the action “ upon the 
whole, at the long run, m all its consequences, re¬ 
mote and collateral ”—It may certainly be doubted 
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wliethei, in any case, tlieie is not gieat danger of 
differences of opinion arising, respecting this ex¬ 
tended and ultimate expediency —and it must be 
admitted that, in the man now leferied to, the veiy 
cncumstances of his perception of gieat and imme¬ 
diate utility, and the state of desne connected 
with it, would constitute a moial condition which 
might mteifere, m a veiy matenal degree, with 
Ins calculation as to its ultimate expediency 
Upon wliatevei system we pioceed, I fear it must 
be conceded as a fact, that theie is a singular pro¬ 
pensity m the mass of mankind to considei then 
own pains and pleasures before those of other men , 
and that this propensity must mteifere wuth the cool 
course of moral calculation which the system of 
utility must considei as indispensable (2 ) Inde¬ 
pendently of this consideration, we may be allowed 
to doubt, whcthci any human being can anive at 
such an extensive knowledge, as this theoiy seems 
to render necessary, of all the consequences of an 
action, remote and collateral This would appear 
to constitute a kind and degiee of knowledge to 
be found only m the Omniscience of the Deity 
It is, m fact, by giving its full weight to this dif- 
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ficulty, that the doctnne of utility lias boon em¬ 
ployed by some foieign writers, in their attempts 
to undermine the whole foundation of moials. 
“ The goodness of actions, 11 says Beausobre, m 
his Pynhonisme Raisonable, ce depends upon their 
consequences, which man cannot foresee, nor accu¬ 
rately ascertain 11 What harmony, indeed, or 
what consistency of moral sentiment can ne expect 
fiom a system, by which man himself is made the 
judge of the code of morals to which he is to be 
subject, and by which his decisions, on a question 
so momentous, aie made to lest on those remote 
consequences of actions which lie must feel to be 
beyond the leach of his limited faculties. 

If these obseivations be well-founded, I think 
we cannot hesitate to maintain, that, on such a nice 
calculation of consequences, it is impossible to found 
a rule of morals m any degree adapted to the neces¬ 
sities of man The same objection applies to every 
doctrine, which doesnotrecognisethesupremeautho 
nty of conscience as an ongmal part of our moral 
constitution, warning us of certain conduct as immu¬ 
tably right, and certain other conduct as immutably 
wrong, without any regaid either to our own ad- 
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vantage, 01 to oui judgment of the tendency of the 
deeds Whenever we depart from this great prin¬ 
ciple, we 1 educe eveiy moial decision to what must 
pumauly he a process of leasomng, and m which, 
fiom the intricate calculation ot consequences which 
necessanly prises, there can scaicely fail to be dif¬ 
ferences of opinion respecting the tendency of ac¬ 
tions, instead of that absolute conviction which 
the deep importance of the subject lenders indis¬ 
pensable It may, farther, be confidently stated, 
as a matter of fact, that a conscientious man, m 
considering an action which involves a point of 
moral duty, does not enter upon any such calcula¬ 
tion of its consequences He* simply asks himself, 
—is it right P—and so decides, accoidmg to an 
impulse within, which he feels to be a pait of his 
moial constitution, susceptible of no explanation, 
and not admitting of being refened to any other 
principle I confess, indeed, that I cannot per¬ 
ceive, how the doctrine of utility, in any of its 
forms, can be reconciled with the principle of mo¬ 
ial responsibility For what we commonly call 
vice and virtue, must resolve themselves merely 
into differences of opinion respecting what is most 
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expedient m all its consequences, remote and colla¬ 
teral We have already alluded to the consider¬ 
ations which must make this decision one of' ex¬ 
treme difficulty ,—and how can we ascribe moral 
guilt to that, which, though m vulgai language 
we may call it vice, must veiy often ho nothing 
more than an error in judgment inspecting this 
ultimate good 

In legaid to the whole of this important subject, 
I cannot see the necessity foi the circuitous mental 
opeiations which have been made to apply to it , 
noi can I enter into the lepugnance, shewn by 
various classes of moialists, against the belief of a 
piocess or a principle m our constitution, gncn us 
for a guide m our moial relations It is unneces¬ 
sary to dispute about its name, or even about its 
origin ,—foi the former is of no importance, and of 
the latter we know nothing The question relates 
simply to its existence as a mental exercise distinct 
from any piocess of reasoning, and the only crite- 
lion, to which the question can be refened, is an 
appeal to the moial feelings of every individual 
Is there not a mental movement or feeling, call it 
what we may, by which we have a peiception of 
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actions as just or unjust, light 01 wrong, and by 
which we experience slume 01 lemorse respecting 
our own conduct in particulai instances, and indig¬ 
nation against the conduct of otheis E-veiy one 
is conscious of such a mental exeicisc and tlieie 
are two considerations which, I think, may he rc- 
fened to as moral facts, shewing a cleai and decid¬ 
ed diffeience between it and any simple process 
of reasoning ( 1)1 would ask whethei, m decid¬ 
ing on his conduct, every man is not conscious of 
two classes of actions, in regard to which the pro¬ 
cesses of his mind differ widely fiom each other 
In deciding respecting actions of the one class, he 
caiefully and anxiously dehbeiates on their ten¬ 
dencies,—that is, then utility tow'auls himself, 01 
to others whose wclfaie he has m view , and he re¬ 
flects on what was the lesult of Ins conduct m 
similar cases, on foimci occasions In deciding 
respecting actions of the other class, he enteis into 
no such calculations,—he feels an immediate im¬ 
pression, that a certain course is right, and a cer¬ 
tain other wrong, without looking a single step 
into their tendencies Every one is conscious of 
this difference, between acting from a perception of 
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utility and fiom a feeling of obligation or a sense 
of duty, and it would be difficult to prove tint any 
peiception of utility alone ever amounts to a seme 
of obligation ( 2 ) In that class of actions to 
which is piopeily applied a calculation of utility, 
we see the most remaikable diffidences in judg¬ 
ment manifested by men, whom we regald as 
holding a high place m lespect both of integrity 
and talent Let us take foi example the meisurcs 
of political economy A conscientious statesman 
feels that he is bound to pui sue measuies calcu¬ 
lated to piomote the good of lus countiy , but the 
individual measuies arc often questions of expedi¬ 
ency or utility And what an endless diveisity of 
judgment do we observe respecting them, and 
bow often do we find measures proposed by able 
men, as calculated to produce important public 
benefit, winch others, of no inferior name, with 
equal confidence, condemn as filvolous, or o\cn 
dangerous If there can be such a difference of 
opinion lespectmg one class of actions, we cannot 
avoid the impiession that there may be similar dif¬ 
ferences lespectmg others, whenever the decision is 
left to a simple process of leason , and we cannot 
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but feel some misgivings, as to what the state of 
human society Mould be, it men, in their moral 
decisions Mere kept togethei by no othci ties than 
the speculations of each individual respecting ge¬ 
neral utility In any such piucess, Me can see no 
piovision ioi that uniformity ot ieeliug lequiiedfor 
the class of aetions m which aie concerned our 
inoial decisions,—and I can see nothing unphilo- 
soplucal in the belief, that the Cieatoi has pro¬ 
vided, m reteience to these, a part or a process in 
oui moial constitution, which is incapable of ana¬ 
lysis,—but which proves, as Butler has teijned it, 
iC a mle of right within, to every man who honestly 
attends to it 11 

To this view of the subject I would add only 
one consideration, which alone appears to piescnt 
an msuimountable objection to the doctrine of 
utility in all its modifications, namely, that any 
correct ideas of the utility of an action cun he de¬ 
rived only from experience The study of the 
principles of morality, therefore, would consist of 
a senes of obseivations or experiments, by which 
valid conclusions might be ascertained, and an in¬ 
dividual, entering upon the momentous question, 
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would lequne either to trust to the conclusions of 
otheis, 01 to make the obseivations and experiments 
foi himself In the foimcr case, lie could not fail 
topeiceive the precaiious nature of the basis on 
which he was leceivmg principles of such weighty 
importance He could not fail to lemark, that, in 
other sciences, unsound and premature deductions 
had been brought forwaid, even on high authority, 
and allowed to usuip the place of tiuth How is 
he to be satisfied, that, in this highest of all m- 
qumes, similar eirors had not been committed To 
avoid such unceitamty, lie may resolve to make the 
observations or expeuments for himself, and to trust 
only to his own conclusions But lieie he is met 
by another difficulty of appalling magnitude For 
a lifetime may not suffice to bring the experiments 
to a close , and, dunng this, he must remain in the 
same uncertainty on the great principles of morals, 
as respecting the peuods of a comet, which, hav¬ 
ing been seen foi a day, daits off into its eccentric 
orbit, and may not return for a century How 
can it accord with oui convictions of the wisdom of 
Him who made us, that he should have made us 
thus 
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The foundation of all these Thcoyics of Morals, 
then, seems to be the impression, that theie is no¬ 
thing light m wiling, just or unjust' in itself, but 
that oui ideas of light and uioug, justice and injus¬ 
tice, arise either from actual law oi mutual compact, 
or horn oui view of the tendencies of actions An¬ 
other modification ol these theones, liable, as it is 
sometimes stated, to simiLu objection, ascnbes the 
origin ot right and wrong directly to the will of the 
Deity, and holds that theie is nothing wiong 
which might not have been right, if he had so or¬ 
dained it 

By the immutability of moral distinctions* as 
opposed to these theones, we mean,—that there 
are certain actions which aie immutably right, and 
winch we are bound in duty to perform, and cer¬ 
tain actions which aie immutably wrong, apart 
from any other consideiation whatciei ,—and that 
an absolute conviction of this is fixed upon us, m 
the moial pimciple or conscience, independently 
of knowledge derived from any other source re¬ 
specting the will or laws of the Almighty This 
important distinction has been sometimes not un¬ 
aptly expressed by saying of such actions,—not 
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that they aie light because the Deity hns com¬ 
manded them,—but that he has commanded them 
because they aie right By this system, tliere- 
foie, winch lefeis our moial linpiessions to the su¬ 
preme authonty of conscience, a pi maple is dis¬ 
closed, which, independently even of levelation, 
not only establishes an absolute conviction of the 
laws of moial rectitude, but leads us to the im¬ 
pression of moral responsibility and a moial Go- 
vemoi , and as immediately flowing horn this, a 
state of futuie retnbution We have alieady 
shewn this to accoid with the declarations of the 
sacied wntings, and it is evidently the only system 
on which we can account foi that umfoimity of 
moial sentiment which is absolutely requited foi 
the haimomes of society For it is, m fact, on a 
conviction of this feeling m ourselves, and of the 
existence of a similar and universal principle m 
others, that is founded all the mutual confidence 
which keeps mankind together. It is this iccipio- 
city of moral feeling that pioves a constant check 
upon the conduct of men m the daily tiansactions 
of life , hut, to answer this puipose, there is evi¬ 
dently requued an impiefasion of its uniformity,-*- 
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01 a comietion that the actions, which we disap- 
piove m otheis Mill he condemned m us by the 
unanimous decision of other men It is equally 
clear th.it we lia\c no such impiession of a unifor- 
nntv of sentiment on any othei subject, except on 
those lcferuble to the class of fust tiuths , and this 
immediately indicates a marked distinction be¬ 
tween oui moral mipiessions, and any of those con¬ 
clusions at which we arme by a piocess of the un- 
deistandmg It is clear, also, that this unifoimity 
can arise fiom no system, which eithci refers us 
directly to the will of God, or is liable to be affect¬ 
ed by the differences which may exist m the judg¬ 
ment, the moial taste, the personal feelings, or the 
interests of different mdmduals It must be, m 
itself, fixed and immutable, conveying an absolute 
conviction which admits of no doubt and no dif- 
feience of opinion Such is the great pnnciple of 
conscience Howevei its warnings may be ne¬ 
glected, and its influence obscuied by passion and 
moial degradation, it still assei ts its claim to go¬ 
vern the whole man “ Had it stiength , 11 says 
Butler, ce as it had right, had it power, as it had 
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manifest authonty, it would absolutely govern the 
woild ” 

In opposition to this belief of a uniformity of 
moral feeling, much nnpoitance has hcen attached 
to the practices of ceitam ancient and some bai- 
barous nations, as the encouiagement of theft in 
Sparta, and the exposure of the aged among cer¬ 
tain tubes in India Such instances prove no di¬ 
versity of moial feeling , but a diffeience of prac¬ 
tice, arising from certain specialities, leal or sup¬ 
posed, by which, m the paiticulai cases, the influ¬ 
ence of the pnmaiy moral feeling is, foi the time, 
set aside It is of no nnpoitance to the argu¬ 
ment, whether the disturbing principle thus oper¬ 
ating be the result of an absurd local policy or a 
barbaious superstition It is enough that we see 
a principle, which, in point of fact, does thus ope¬ 
rate, suspending, m the particular instances, the 
primaiy moial impression It was not that, m 
Sparta, tlieie was any absence of the usual moral 
feeling in regaid to theft in the abstiact,—but 
that the cultnation of habits of activity and 
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enteipnse, wlncf? aiosc fiom tlie practice, was con¬ 
sider ed as a national ob]cot of the highest nnpoi- 
tance, m a small and wailikc state, suirouuded by 
powerful enemies It is piecisely m the same 
mannei, that, m individual conduct, a man may 
be misled by passion 01 by interest to do things 
which his sober judgment condemns In doing 
so, tlieie is no want of the oidmary moial feeling 
which influences other men , but he has brought 
himself to violate this feeling, foi certain purposes 
which he finds to be highly desirable , and then, 
probably, seeks to defend his conduct to the satis¬ 
faction of his own mind, and of the minds of 
others He has a distinct perception of what is 
right, while he does what is wiong There are 
numerous facts which illustiate the same principle, 
and shew the recognition of correct moral feelings, 
even m those who habitually and daringly violate 
them , — as the laws of honour and honesty which 
robbers observe towards each other,—and the re¬ 
markable fidelity of smuggleis towards their asso¬ 
ciates In some of the tribes m the South Seas, 
also, most remarkable for their dishonesty, it was 
found, that while they encouraged each other m 
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pillaging stiangcis, theft was most severely punish¬ 
ed among themselves Need I forthci refei, on 
this subject, to the line of argument adopted m the 
gieat question of slavery It is directed to the 
palliating cncumstances m the actual state of 
slavery, not to a broad defence of slaveiy itself 
Its object is to shew, that slavery, urnlei all its 
present circumstances, may be reconciled w ith the 
principles of humanity and justice —no attempt 
is evei made to prove, that it is consistent with 
these principles to tear a human being fiom his 
country and his lindied, and make him a slave * 
On this subject we are sometimes tiiumphantl) 
ashed, wheie is the conscience of the Inquisitor,— 
as if the moral condition of such an individual in¬ 
contestably pioved, that there can be no such 
power as we consider conscience to be But I 
think it cannot be doubted, that, as m the more 
common cases which have been mentioned, the 
conscience of the Inquisitor comes gradually to be 
accommodated to the circumstances m which he 
has voluntarily placed himself Tins icmarkable 

* See this subject eloquently argued in Dr Chalmeis’Budge- 
vvater Treatise 
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nmi il pmcess 1ms boon repeatedly refeirod to It 
mi) ongmate in various causes It maj anse 
hom p.MMon, or an lll-icgulated state of the desires 
01 affections of the mind , it may anse from nio- 
ti\es of mteiest, leading a man by small and gra¬ 
dual steps into actions which Ins sober judgment 
condemns, or lnlse opinions, however ltceived, 
may be allowed to fasten on the mind, mill], from 
want of candid examination, they come to he in¬ 
vested with the authonty of truth In the moial 
process which follows, each single step is slight, 
and its influence almost imperceptible , but this 
influence is perpetuated, and gams strength m each 
succeeding step, until the result is a total deiange- 
ment of the moral harmony of the mind 

I* lemams only that we briefly notice the system 
of Hi Adam Smith, commonl) called the theory 
of Sympathy According to tins ingenious writer, 
it is required for our moral sentiments respecting 
an action, that we enter into the feelings both ©f 
the agent, and of him to whom the action relates. 
If we sympathize with the feelings and intentions 
of the agent, we approve of his conduct as right,— 
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if not, we cousidei it as wiong If, m the nidi 
vidual to whom the action refers, we sympathize 
with a feeling of giatitude, we legal d the agent as 
woithy of praise,—if with a feeling of resentment, 
the contraiy We thus observe our feelings re¬ 
specting the conduct of otlieis, m cases in which 
we aienot peisonally conceined,—then apply these 
rules to ouiselves, and thus judge of oui own con¬ 
duct This very obvious statement, however, of 
what eveiy man feels, does not supply the place of 
a fundamental rule of light and wiong , and in¬ 
deed Di Smith does not appeal to contend that it 
does so It applies only to the application of a 
pnnciple, not to the origin of it Oui sympathy 
can never be supposed to constitute an action light 
or wiong, but it enables us to apply to individual 
cases a principle of right and wrong denved from 
another source ,—and to clear our judgment m 
doing so, from the blinding influence of those sel¬ 
fish feelings by which we aie so apt to be misled 
when we apply it directly to ourselves In esti¬ 
mating our own conduct, we then apply to it those 
conclusions which we have made with legald to the 
conduct of others,—or we imagine others applying 
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the samepiocess m legal d to us, and considei how 
oui conduct would appeal to an mipuitial ob- 
seiver 

This, howevei, is a most lmpoitant pimciple in 
regard to oui moial decisions,—namely, the pio- 
cess by which wc view an action, 01 a couise of 
conduct, 111 another, and then apply the decision 
to ourselves When thcpowei of moial judgment 
is obscuied oi deadened m regaul to our own con¬ 
duct, by self-love or deranged moial habits, all the 
coirectness of judgment is often preserved respect¬ 
ing the actions of otheis It is thus that men aie 
led on by interest or passion into courses of action, 
which, if viewed calmly and dispassionately, they 
would not deliberately defend even m themselves, 
and which, when viewed m otheis, they piomptly 
condemn This pimciple is beautifully lllustiated 
in the sacied writings, when the piopliet went to 
the king of Israel, and laid before him the hypo¬ 
thetical case of a ncli man, who had committed an 
act of gross and unfeeling injustice against a poor 
neighbour The monarch was instantly roused to 
indignation,'and pronounced a sentence of severe 
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but nghteous vengeance against the oppicssor,— 
when the piophct turned upon him with the so¬ 
lemn denunciation, “ Thou ait the man 11 His 
moial feeling m regaid to his own conduct was 
dead , but his power of coirect moial decision when 
applied to another was undinnnished 

In legard to the whole of this subject, an im¬ 
portant distinction is to be made between the fun¬ 
damental principle, from which actions derive their 
character of light and wrong,—and the applic ition 
of reason in judging of their tendencies Before 
concluding this part of the subject, therefore, w r e 
have to add a very few observations on the influ¬ 
ence exerted on our moral decisions by reason,— 
always however m subserviency to the great prin¬ 
ciple of conscience The office of reason appears 
to be, in the first place, to judge of the expediency, 
pioprietv, and consequences of actions, which do 
not involve any feeling of moral duty In regaid 
to the affections, again, a process of reason is often 
necessaiy, not only lespectmg the best mode of 
exercising them, but also, m many cases, in decid¬ 
ing whethei ve shall exeicise them at all Thus, 
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we may feel compassion m a paiticular instance, 
but peieeive the individual to be so unwoithy, that 
what we could do would be of no benefit to him 
In such a case we may feel it to be a matter not 
only of piudence, but of duty, to lesist the affec¬ 
tion, and to leserve the aid we luyve to bestow for 
peisons more deserving * 

In cases m which an impression of moial duty 
is concerned, an exercise of leason is still m many 
instances, necessaiy, foi enabling us to adapt our 
means to the end which we desue to accomplish 
We may feel an anxious wish to promote the in¬ 
terest 01 relieve the distress of another, or to per¬ 
form some high and impoitant duty,-^-but call 
reason to oui aid respecting the most effectual 
and the most judicious means of doing so Con¬ 
science, in such cases, pioduces the intention,— 
leason suggests the means,—and it is familiar to 
every one that these do not always harmonize 
Thus a man may be sound in Ins intentions, 
who errs in judgment respecting the means foi 
carrying them into effect In such cases, we at¬ 
tach our feeling of moial approbation to the inten¬ 
tion only,—we say the man meant well, hut erred 
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in judgment ,■—and to this enor we affix no feel¬ 
ing of moral disappiobation,—unless, perhaps, m 
some cases, we may blame him foi acting piecipi- 
tately on his own judgment, instead of taking the 
advice of those qualified to dncct him We ex¬ 
pect such a man to acqune visdom from expe¬ 
rience, by observing the deficiency of his judgment 
m refeience to Ins intentions , and, m future in¬ 
stances, to leain to take advice Theie are other 
circumstances m which an exercise of reason is 
frequently biought into action m regard to moral 
decisions ,—as m some cases in which one duty 
appears to mteifeie with another,—likewise m 
judging whether, in particulai instances, any rule 
of duty is concerned, or whethei we are at liberty 
to take up the case simply as one of expediency or 
utility In making their decisions m doubtful 
cases of this description, we obseive great differ¬ 
ences m the habits of judging m different indi¬ 
viduals One shews the most minute and scrupu¬ 
lous anxiety, to discover whether the case involves 
any principle of duty,—and a similar anxiety in 
acting suitably when he has discovered itj This 
is what we call a strictly conscientious man An- 
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othei, who shews no want of a piopei sense of duty 
when the line is cleaily diawn, has less anxiety m 
such cases as these, and may sacnfice minute or 
doubtful points to some othei feeling,—as self- 
rateiest 01 even fnendship,—wheie the foimer 
individual might have discoveied a pimcrple of 
duty 

Reason is also concerned m judging of a de¬ 
scription of cases, in which a modification of moial 
feeling anses horn the complexity of actions,—or, 
m othei woids, fiom the encnmstances iu which 
the individual is placed This may be lllustiated 
by the diffeience of moial sentiment which we 
attach to the act of talcing away the life of another, 
—when this is done by an individual under the 
impulse of re\enge,—b) the same individual m 
self-defence,—01 by a judge m the dischaige of his 
public duty 

There is still another office hequently assigned 
to Reason m moial decisions,—as when we speak 
of a rfian acting upon Reason as opposed to pas¬ 
sion. This howevei is, conectly speaking, only a 
different use of the term, and it means that he 
acts upon a calm consideiation of the motives by 

i 
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which lie ought to he influenced, instead of being 
humed away by a desue 01 an affection which has 
been allowed to usuip undue influence 

The important distinction, thcicfoie, wdnch 
these observations have been intended to illustrate, 
may be bnefly lecapitulated m the following man¬ 
ner Our nnpiession of the aspect of actions, as 
light or wiong, is conveyed by a pnnciple m the 
human mind entirely distinct from a simple exer¬ 
cise of reason,—and the standaid of moral recti¬ 
tude derived fiom this souice is, m its own nature, 
fixed and immutable But theie are many cases 
m which an exeicise of reason may be employed, 
m refernng particular actions to this standard, or 
trying them, as it were, by means of it Any such 
mental process, however, is only to be considered 
as a kind of test applied to individual instances, 
and must not be confounded with the standard to 
which it is the office of this test to refer them 
Right or virtuous conduct does, m point of fact, 
contribute to general utility, as well as to the ad¬ 
vantage of the individual, m the true and extended 
sense of that teim, and these tendencies are per- 
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ceived by Reason But it is neithei of these that 
constitutes it light Tins is founded entnely on 
a diffcient pnnciple,—the immutable rule ol moial 
lectitude , it is pei ceived by a diffeient pait of oui 
constitution,—the moial punciplc, or conscience, 
and, by the opciation of this pnnciple, we pio- 
nounce it light, without any lcference to its con¬ 
sequences eithei to oui selves 01 otheis 


The preceding obsci vations, on Conscience, I 
leave neaily as they stood 111 the second edition of 
this volume Since the publication of that edition, 
I have seen vanous discussions of this important 
question, but have found nothing to altei the opi¬ 
nion I have cvpiessed, lespecting the nature and 
the authonty of conscience as an ongmal pnnciple 
m our moral constitution , and I see no system by 
which wc can escape from the numeiouS difficulties 
suiiounding every other view of the subject In 
paiticulai, I cannot peiceive what is gained by 
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those who lefei oui moial decisions to a piocess of 
reason 01 judgment alone Foi by judgment, m 
the oidmaiy and recognised acceptation ol the teim, 
I can undeistand nothing moie than a powci of 
companng two 01 more facts 01 impiessions to- 
gethei, and tiacmg then lelations When w e ap¬ 
ply such a mental process to a question of moials, 
can amount to nothing moie than a comparison 
of oui conduct with some standaid If those who 
hold the doctune lefeucd to, mean any tiling more 
than this,—if they allow the mind a powci of mo¬ 
ral decision independently of any such standaid, 
then this is precisely what we mean by conscience, 
and the contioveisy resolves itself, like not a lew 
that have gone before it, into a dispute about a 
name If they do not allow the mind such a 
power, it then becomes them to say, what is the 
standard by which its moral judgments are to be 
formed, and whence it is denved It appears, I 
think, distinctly, that it can be denved only from 
one of two souices It must either be received 
through divine revelation , or it must be the re¬ 
sult of our speculations respecting utility, m one 
or other of the forms in which that doctune is pre- 
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sented to us There does not appeal to be any 
middle couise , and accordingly some late waters, 
who leject the latter system, while they do not ad¬ 
mit the authouty of conscience, seem to lefcr our 
moial impressions entnely to the will of the Deity 
as made known to us by levelation I have foi- 
meily stated what seem to me to be msupeiable 
objections to this doctime It appears, indeed, to 
be distinctly opposed by the veiy words of Scrip¬ 
ture, which cleaily recognise a powei, 01 a process 
m the mind by which i( those who aie without 
law , 11 that is, without a revelation, ‘‘ are a law unto 
themselves, their consciences bearing witness, and 
then thoughts accusing or else excusing one an- 
othei ” 

It does, I confess, appear to me, that some 
late excellent and respectable writers, m their ap- 
pichension of not giving sufficient piominence to 
the doctrine of human depravity, have gieatly un¬ 
der-rated the actual power of conscience, and have 
thus injured m a most essential manner the im¬ 
portant argument which is derived from the moral 
impressions of the mind True it is, indeed, that 
the nature of man is degenerate, and that the effect 
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of tins appeals m his disiegaicling and disobeying 
that monitor within I am not disposed to diilei 
fiom the wnteis referred to, respecting the exist¬ 
ence and the extent of this degeneiacy, but lathei 
as to the manner m which it opeiates in the actual 
moial condition of mankind I do not say that 
there is m human nature more good than they as¬ 
sign to it, hut that there is more knowledge of 
what is good , not that men do bettei than these 
writers allege, hut that they have a gi eater sense 
of what they ought to do Those who maintain 
the absolute and uimeisal coiruption of conscience 
may also be reminded of the lemarkable diflerences 
which are admitted to exist m diffeient men, and 
the mannei m which moral feeling is gradually 
obscured or overpowered by a corn sc of peisonal 
depravity The facts are universally admitted re¬ 
specting the contest with moral principle which 
attends the first stages of vice, and the remorse 
which follows. But after each departure from vir¬ 
tue, this opposing influence is progressively weak¬ 
ened, and at length destroyed In this progress, 
then, we must admit two distinct conditions of the 
moral feelings,—one m which conscience distinctly 
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points at what is light, howevei its warnings may 
be disiegaided,—and another m which its warning 
influence is weakened 01 lost In the formei con¬ 
dition, I think we may affiim that it asserts its 
right and its authority, though its stiength and its 
power aie depaited , and it does not appeal to be 
saying too much, if we say m the striking language 
of Butlei, “had it strength as it had light,—had 
it powei as it had manifest authonty, it would ab¬ 
solutely govern the world w 


§ II ^OF THE HARMONY OF THE 
MORAL FEELINGS 

On whatever system we may consider the moral 
feelings, we peiceive that theie aie vaiious classes 
of them,—each answering a special purpose m oui 
relations as accountable beings Some of them, 
we have seen, refer to objects of desire, the attain¬ 
ment of which appeals likely to bring satisfaction 
Others lead us to those relations which we bear to 
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oui fellow-men A tlind class, which lcmains to 
be considered, calls oui attention to the xelation m 
which we stand to the moial Govemoi of the uin- 
veise, and to a ceitam legulation of the moial feel¬ 
ings arising out of this lelation But tlicie is still 
anothci mquny of the deepest mtciest, connected 
with this subject, namely, legarding the haimony 
01 principle of arrangement, which these vanous 
classes of moral emotions ought to beai towards 
each othei They all form paits of 0111 constitu¬ 
tion, and deseive a ceitam degice of attention, 
which must be caiefidly adapted to the illative 
lmpoijance of each , and the collect adjustment of 
this haimony is one of the objects to be answeied 
by the moral pi maple, combined with a sound ex¬ 
ercise of judgment The rules which apply to it 
may be stated m the following manner 

When we consider man as an immortal being, 
passing through a course of discipline to another 
state of existence, it is obvious that Ins highest 
consideration is his own moral condition, and the 
aspect m which he stands towaids the Deity In 
immediate connexion with this first of all concerns 
are the great and geneial principles of justice and 
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veiacity, as refeiimg to oui connexion with all 
mankind, and a class of pnvate responsibilities 
winch pecnhaily legaid each individual in his do¬ 
mestic lelations , such as the duties of clnldien to 
then paients, and patents to their childien ,—the 
latter, particulaily, presenting a class of the most 
solemn kind, as it embiaces the concerns of the 
present life, and of that which is to come Then 
follow the duties of benevolence, fnendship, and 
patriotism , after these, the oidinary avocations of 
life, as the acquisition of knowledge and the pm- 
suits of business, and finally, those personal re¬ 
creations and enjoyments, which, when kept in 
then propel place, aie legitimate and necessary to 
cveiy human being These are all pioper and 
laudable, piovided they aie kept m a pioper sub¬ 
set vienty to each other But the impoitant con¬ 
sideration is, that a man maybe acting unwoitlnly 
of his moral natuie, when he devotes lumsclf to 
any one of them m a mannci which encroaches 
upon the haimony of the whole 

To begin with the lowest of them, it is unneces¬ 
sary to state how this remaik applies to the man 
whose life is devoted to puisuits which rank no 
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highei than recication 01 amusement It must be 
obvious to eveiy one of the smallest degiee of in¬ 
flection, that such a man is living only foi the pre¬ 
sent life What cannot be denied of mere amuse¬ 
ment, must also be admitted lespectmg a life of 
business, howevei important in themselves the con¬ 
cerns may be winch engioss the mind They still 
refei only to present things, and carry not the 
thoughts beyond the moment which bounds the 
penod of moial discipline Even the engagements 
of benevolence and public usefulness, estimable as 
they are, may be allowed to usuip an nnpiopei 
place, and they do so, if they withdraw the atten¬ 
tion from responsibilities and duties which belong 
more particulaily to ourselves as individuals,— 
such as the duties of parents and of children,— 
and the other claims which arise out of the rela¬ 
tions of domestic life* Finally, it is evei to be 
kept in mind, that no engagements of any descrip¬ 
tion must be allowed to interfere with obligations, 
of the highest inteiest to eveiy man,—those which 
relate to his own moral condition, in the sight of 
Him who is now his witness, and will soon be his 
Judge From want of due attention to tins con- 
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sideiation, ycai aftci yeai glides o\er us, and life 
hastens to its close, amid cares and toils and anx¬ 
ieties which 1 elate only to the piesent woild 
Thus, fame mav he acquired, 01 wealth accumu¬ 
lated , 01, aftei a labonous ascent, a man may have 
gained the height of ambition,—when the truth 
bursts upon him that life is neaily ovei, while its 
great business is yet to begin,—the piepaiation of 

B 

themoial being foi an eternal existence 

It is scaicely necessaiy to add, on the other 
hand, that attention to this fust of all concerns 
must not be allowed to estiauge the mind from 
the various duties and responsibilities of active 
life It is only, indeed, when the conduct is le- 
gulated by partial and unsound motives, that some 
of these objects of attention aie allowed to usurp 
the place of others He who acts, not from the 
high pimciples of moral duty, but fiom a desire 
of notoriety, or the applause of men, may devote 
himself to much benevolence and usefulness of a 
public and ostensible kind, while he neglects 
duties of a higliei, though more private nature,— 
and oveiloohs entirely, it may be, his owm moial 
condition The ascetic, on the contiaiy, shuts 
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himself up m bis cell, and imagines that lie please 1 ; 
Cod by meditation and voluntary austeutics But 
tins is not tbe pait ol him wbo tmly feels bis Mi¬ 
ned lelations, and conectly estimates bis tiue 
responsibilities—It is stnhmg, also, to lemailv, 
how tbe highest pimciples lead to a chaiactei of 
harmony aud consistency, which all mfeuoi mo¬ 
tives fail entnely m pioducing The man, who 
estimates most deeply and correctly his own moral 
relations to an evei-picsent and piesiding Deity, 
will also feel his way tlnough tbe vaiious duties 
of life, with a degiee of attention adapted to each 
of them In the letnements of domestic life, he 
is found m the anxious dischaige of the high re¬ 
sponsibilities winch arise out of its relations He 
is found in the path of private benevolence and 
public usefulness, manifesting the kind and bro¬ 
therly interest of one who acts on the purest of 
all motives,—the love of God, and a principle of 
deiotedness to Ins service Whethei exposed to 
the view of his fellow-men, or seen only by Him 
who seetli m seciet, bis conduct is the same,— 
foi the pimciples on which he acts haie, m both 
situations, equal influence. In the oidmaiy con- 
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cems of life, the powci of these pi maples as equally 
obvious Wheihei he engage m its business, 01 
paitake of its enjoyments,—whethei he eucounter 
its difficulties, oi meet its pains, disappointments, 
and souows,—he walks thioogh the whole with 
the edm dignity of one who views all the events 
of the pie^ent hie, in then immediate lefeience to 
a life which is to come 

The high consistency of chaiactei, which lesults 
fiovn this legulated condition of the moial feelings, 
tends thus to piomote a due attention to the va¬ 
rious lesponsibihties connected with the situation 
in which the lndnulual is placed It does so, by 
leading linn, with anxious consideiation, to feel 
his way tlnough these requnements, and to lecog- 
nise the supicme authority of conscience ovei Ins 
whole moial system Iu does so, especially, by 
habitually raising his Mews to the eternal One, 
who is the witness of all his conduct, and to whom 
he is lesponsible foi Ins actions m each 1 elation of 
life It thus tends to piesene him fiom all those 
paitial and inconsistent courses, into which men 
aie led by the mexe desne of appiobatiou, or love 
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of clis line Lion, oi by any othei of those inferior 
motnes winch aie really resolvable into self-love 
Such unifoiraity of moial feeling is equally op 
posed to anothei distoition of chaiacter, not less 
at vanance with a sound condition of the mind 
This is what may be called lehgious pictension, 
showing itself by much zeal foi paiticulur opinions 
and certain extern il obscivanccs, while theie is 
no coirespondmg influence upon the moial feelings 
and the character The truths, wduch foim the 
great object of lehgious belief, aie of so momen¬ 
tous a land, that, when they aie leally believed, 
they cannot fail to pioduce effects of the most de¬ 
cided and most extensive natuie,—and, where 
this influence is not steadily exhibited, there is a 
fatal euoi m the moial economy,—there is either 
self-deception, or an intention to deceive others, 
From such inconsistency of character arises an 
evil, which has a most injurious influence upon 
two descriptions of peisons Those of one class 
are led to assign an undue lmpoi tance to the pro¬ 
fession of a peculiar cieed and the meie externals 
of leligion,—to certain obseivations which aie con- 
sideied as charactenstic of a particulai paity, and 
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to abstinence fiom ceitam indulgences 01 pursuits 
which that party thsappio\e Those of the other 
class, finding, m many instances, much zeal for 
these peculiarities, without a state of nioial feel¬ 
ing adapted to the tiuths which aie protessed, arc 
apt to considei the whole as cithei pietence or 
delusion 

In then mutual euoi theie is to both matter 
of nnpoitant w ailing It becomes the lattei to 
beware, lest, misled by the failings of weak 01 in¬ 
consistent men, they withdraw then attention fiom 
tiuths of solemn mipoit to themselves as moral 
beings There ma> be much pretension where 
theie is no real feeling, but aie they fiom this 
entitled to infei, theie is not a reality m that 
which these pietendcis counteifeit By a slight 
gilding, aiticles of trifling value aie made to as¬ 
sume the appeaiancc of gold , but would it be 
reasonable to contend, that theie aie no aiticles of 
intrinsic woith which these aie made to imitate 
The fair induction is, m both instances, the oppo¬ 
site Weie there no such articles of pure gold, 
this ingenuity would not be employed m fabricat¬ 
ing base imitations, and the hypocrite would not 
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assume qualities he does not possess, vvcie there 
not real Mitucs, hom a lescmblance to which he 
hopes to piocuie foi his chaiactei that ostensible 
value which may enable it to deceit e But let 
those who have detected this deception bcwaie of 
founding upon it conclusions which it does not 
wan ant They ha\e not found the leality here, 
but theie is not the less a puie and high standaid 
which claims their utmost legaid If they seaich 
for it eithei among inconsistent 01 among design¬ 
ing men, they seek the living among the dead 
Let them contemplate it especially as it is dis¬ 
played 111 the chaiactei of the Messiah in him it 
was exhibited m a manner which demands the 
imitation of eveiy national man, while it chal¬ 
lenges the couhal assent of the most acute un- 
deistanding, that this is the perfection of a moral 
being 

On the otbei hand, let those, who piofess to 
be influenced by the highest of all motives, study 
to exhibit then habitual influence in a consistent 
unifoimity of the whole chaiactei It is easy to 
acqune a pecuhai phiaseology, to -diow much zeal 
foi peculiar opinions, and ligid attention to pecur* 
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hai obsenanees, and, among a paity, it is not 
difficult, to piocuie a name, by condemning ceitain 
othei compliances which by them aie technically 
styled the manneis of the woild But all this, it 
is evident, may he issumed , it may be, and pio- 
bably often is, no hettei than a name , it often 
amounts to nothing moie tlnn substituting one 
kind of excitement foi auothei, while the moral 
being continues unchanged Tiue leligion is 
seated m the heait, and sends out fiom thence a 
puiifying influence oiei the whole chnacter In 
its essential natuic it is a contest within, open 
only to the eye of Him who scctb m secret It 
seeks not, theiefoic, the applause of men , and it 
shmiks from that spunous lehgiomsm whose pio- 
mment cliaiactcrs aie talk, and pietension, and 
external obseivance, often accompanied by uncha- 
utable consulc Like its divine pattern, it is meek 
and lowly,— e ‘ it is puie and peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be intreated, full of meicy and of good 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy ” 
It aims not at an ostentatious display of principles, 
but at a steady exhibition of fruits Qualities, 
which it culm ates with especial care, are humility, 
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and chanty, and meicy 5 — the moitification of eveiy 
selfish passion, and the denial of e\eiy ^elfish in¬ 
dulgence When thus exhibited m its tine and 
genuine chaiacteis, it commands the inspect of 
eveiy sound undeistanding, and challenges the , 
assent of all to its leality and its tiuth, as the 
highest pnnciple that can legulate the conduct of 
a moial being 



PART IV 


OF THE MORAL RELATION OF MAN 
TOWARDS THE DEITY 


The healthy state of a moral being 1 is strikingly 
refened, in the sacied wiitings, to three great 
heads,—justice,—benevolence,—and a confoimity 
of the moial feelings to a jevei ential sense of the 
piesence and pci lections of the Deity,— u to do 
justly, to love meicy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ” The two foimer of these consulciations 
lead us to the duties which a man owes to his fel¬ 
low-men ,—the latter calls our attention to that 
homage of the mind and of the heait which he 
owes peculiarly to God For the duties of the 
former class we are equally responsible to him, as 
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the moml Govcmoi of the umvcisc, but then im¬ 
mediate lefeience is to oui connexions with other 
men ,—those of the 1 ittei class lcspect oui icl ition 
to the Deity himself, and consequently consist, m 
a gieat measiue, in the puiity and devotedness oi 
the mind In human systems of ethics, atten¬ 
tion has been chiefly dncctcd to the obligations 
of social and iclativc moiality,—but the two classes 
aie closely associated m the sacied wiitmgs, and 
the sound condition oP the moial Peelings is pointed 
out as that acquncmcnt which, along with a coi- 
lesponding mtcgnty of cliaiactci, qualifies man, m 
an especial mannci, foi mtcicoiuse with the Deity 
{e Who shall ascend into the lull of the land, or 
who shall stand in his holy place He that hath 
clean hands and a pine heait, who hath not lifted 
up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully ”— 
Blessed aie the pine m heart, foi they shall see 
God ” 

Such declamtions challenge the assent and ab¬ 
solute conviction of eveiy sound undcistanding 
Aie we, as lesponsible cieatuies, placed m mi me¬ 
diate lelation to a gieat moial Govemoi, a being of 
infinite puiity and boundless pcifections —Is the 
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stiuctuic of oui bodies, and the btill more wondei- 
fnl fabric of oui minds, alike the woik of Ins 
hand —Then it is impossible to put on ay fiom 
us the linpiession,—that each movement ol these 
minds must he fully exposed to Ins inspection 
It is equally impossible to lepcl horn us the so¬ 
lemn truth,—that it is by the dcsnes, the feel¬ 
ings, and the motives of action which exist there, 
that oui condition is to be estimated in Ins sight, 
—and that a man, whose conduct to Ins fellow- 
men does not v lolate propriety and justice, may be 
m a state of moral degradation m the eyes of him 
who seetli m secret,— tc for,” says the sacred wnter, 
e ‘ man looketli on the outwaid appearance, but the 
Lord looketli on the heart ” 

There cannot, therefore, be an inquiry of more 
intense intei est, than what is that condition of the 
heart and of the mind which cveiy man ought to 
seek after, when he consideis himself as exposed 
to the continual inspection of the Almighty It 
may, perhaps, be briefly refened to the following 
heads 


I A habitual effort to cultivate a sense of the 
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divine piesence,—and a habitual desne to have the 
whole moial condition legulated by this nnpies- 
sion It implies, therefoie, sacied lespect to the 
charactei of the Deity, and is opposed to e\ery 
kind of piofaneuess, or aught by which one might 
weaken, m himself 01 others, the leveiential leel- 
mg due towards the chaiactei, and even the name 
of the Almighty This must be extended, not to 
the outwaid conduct alone, but to the desnes and 
affections of the heai t Theie is a state of mind 
foimeily lefened to, m which a desne, which the 
moial feelings disappiove, may not be followed by 
volition , while the desne is still indulged, and 
the mind is allowed to chensh it with some feeling 
of legret, or even to luxuriate with a sense of plea- 
suie in the imaginary gratification In the same 
manner, a malevolent affection to our fellow-men 
may be checked from producing injurious conduct, 
while the feeling still iankles m the heart, in the 
foim of envy or hatied These mental conditions, 
while they are widely at vanance with the healthy 
state of a rational and responsible being, must be 
regaided by the Deity as constituting moral guilt 
and moral degradation Nor is it only on the 
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mind, winch ehcnshes malevolent passions and im¬ 
pure desncs and imaginations, that the Holy One 
must look with a feeling of condemnation There 
may be anothei mental condition, m which the 
thoughts and desnes aie dnected to tiansicnt and 
fnvolous objects, and thus urn to waste annd the 
tnfles of the passing houi, without any feeling of 
the tiuths and motives which demand the atten¬ 
tion of moial beings The puisuits of such a man 
may have nothing in them that is lefeiablc eithei 
to impure desire or malevolent affection They 
may be the acquisition of wealth,—the grasp after 
powei,—the love of distinction,—or a devotedness 
to meiely tuvial occupations ,—while there is a 
total neglect of those great concerns which leally 
demand oui chief and highest legard. Amid the 
legitimate and even the laudable pursuits of oidi- 
nary life, we are too apt to lose sight of those 
duties and lesponsibilities which attend a state of 
moral discipline,—and that cultuie of the soul re- 
quned as a prepaiution foi the futrne state of ex¬ 
istence to which we arc hastening But we can¬ 
not doubt that these considerations bear an im¬ 
portant aspect m the eye of the Deity, and that 
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the mind m which they hold not a habitual in¬ 
fluence is contemplated by him as ni a state of 
moial destitution 

Theie aie, accoidmgly, two classes of clmacteis 
clearly pointed out m the sacicd wntings,— 
namely, one m whom the conduct indicates the 
depiavity within,—and anothci, m whom the ex¬ 
ternal charaetei piescives a icspectable aspect m 
the estimation of men, while the moial feelings 
aie m a conupted condition m the sight of 
God We have foimeily endeavouied to tiace 
the laws to which this fact is to be lcfciicd, on the 
piinciples of the philosophy of the human mind 
—they aie chiefly two (1 ) We bate seen that 

theie aie ouginal principles in our natuic which 
lead to a ceftam exercise of justice, veracity, and 
benevolence, independently of any lecognition of 
divine authonty They aie a part of oui moral 
constitution, and calculated to promote impoitant 
puiposes m the harmony of human society , and 
they cany along with them a certain pi maple of 
recipiocal compensation, which is entnely distinct 
fiom any nnpiession of then moial aspect The 
man’ who is deficient m them, indeed, meuis guilt, 
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but a ceitum dischuigc of them may arise fiom 
meic natuul, 01 even selfish feeling, unconnected 
ivltli any sense of lesponsibility, and this conse¬ 
quently conteys no impicssion of moial appioba- 
tion In the veiy exeicise of them a man lcceives 
his rewaid, paitly by a feeling of satisfaction, 
which fiom the constitution of his nature, they 
aie calculated to yield, and paitly as a member of 
that community where they piomote peace, and 
oidci, and li umony , and he is not entitled to look 
farthei, or to claim fiom them any feeling of meat 
m the sight of the Deity (2 ) A second prin¬ 
ciple, which beais an impoitant l elation to this 
subject, is the manner in which a man’s chaiacter 
is influenced by the particulai motive oi piusuit 
to which be lias lesigned the guidance of Ins con¬ 
duct One sunendeis himself to the animal pio- 
pensities, and becomes a selfish piofligate, insen¬ 
sible to eveiy light pmiciple of action, while Ins 
depiaved condition is obvious to all aiound him 
A second devotes himself to ambition,—and a 
third to avarice —These ruling passions, it may 
be, aie found to be adverse to the selfish indul¬ 
gence and open profligacy of the former, and a 
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chaiacter may ause out of them distinguished by 
much that is decent, and lcspectable, and worthy 
of approbation m the eye of man In a fouith, 
the luhng motive may be the desne of esteem and 
approbation , and this may, and often does, be¬ 
come a pimciple of such influence, as to overpowci, 
in a great measme, the selfish piopensities, and to 
produce a character estimable not only for justice 
and veracity, but a high degiee of active benevo¬ 
lence Such a man sacrifices to his ruling passion 
much that might be turned to the puiposes of 
ambition, avarice, 01 selfish indulgence, by those 
who aie guided by these piopensities, and, m do¬ 
ing so, he has his reward He finds it m the 
gratification of that principle which m him has 
become predominant, and, rathei than forfeit the 
esteem of those whose approbation he values, he 
will submit to much personal exertion, and sacri¬ 
fice much selfish advantage, which others might 
deem highly woithy of attainment But all this 
may go on without any recognition of divine au¬ 
thority , and may all exist in a man m whom 
there is much impuiity of desne, and much 
deficiency of moral feeling It is all referable 
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to a motive of a peisonal natiue, ancl, m the 
giatification of this, his ml mg piniciple is sa¬ 
tisfied 

The state of mind which is undei the influence 
of a habitual sense of the divine presence may, 
therefoie, be consideicd undei two relations,— the 
one leicinng more immediately to the Deity,— 
the otliei to 0111 fellow-men The former seems 
chiefly to include an effort to have eveiy desire, 
thought, and imagination of the heart, regulated 
by a sense of the piescnce and the pmity of God, 
and m conformity to his will Amid much feeling 
of deficiency m these lespects, it leads our atten¬ 
tion to that interesting mental condition, m which 
there is a contest and a warfaie within,—and a 
prevailing opposition to e\eiy thing that is at va¬ 
riance with the ptuity of a moial being The 
second division includes the cultivation of feelings 
of kindness and benevolence towaids all men ,— 
the love of justice,—the love of truth,—the love 
of peace,—the forgiveness of injuries,—the morti¬ 
fication of selfishness ,—m a woid, the earnest and 
habitual desire to promote the comfort and alle¬ 
viate the distresses of others From these two 
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mental conditions must spnng a charactci, distin¬ 
guished alike by piety towaids God, and by high 
mtegnty, benevolence, and active usefulness to- 
waids man He who earnestly cultivates this 
punty within, feels that he lcquucs continual 
watchfulness, and a constant direction of tile mind 
to those truths and moral causes winch aie calcu¬ 
lated to influence his volitions He feels faither 
that he is m need of a might not his own in this 
high design, but for this he knows also he can 
look, with humble confidence and hope, when, un- 
dei a sense of moial weakness, he asks its powerful 
aid 

II A humble and dutiful submission to the 
appointments of Providence,—as part of a great 
system which is regulated by infinite wisdom 
The man, who bears upon his mind this sublime 
impression, has learnt to contemplate the Al¬ 
mighty One as disposing of the events of the lower 
world, and assigning to each of his rational crea¬ 
tures the place which he occupies That place, 
whatever it may be, he perceives has attached to 
it special duties and responsibilities,—and calls for 
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the cultivation of moial qualities pcculiaily adapt¬ 
ed to it Is it one of eomfoit, wealth, 01 influ¬ 
ence,—solemn obligations anse out of the means 
of usefulness which these command Is it one of 
humble life, pnvation, 01 actual suflenng,—each 
of these also has its pecuhai duties, and each is 
to be contemplated as belonging to a gieat system 
of moial discipline, in which no pait can be want¬ 
ing in consistency with the haimony of the whole. 
Such a submission of the soul to the appointments 
of God does not pieclude the use of all legitimate 
means foi bettenng our condition, 01 foi pi event¬ 
ing or removing sources of distress But when, 
under the proper use of such means, these are not 
removed, it leads us habitually to that lnghei 
power, to whose will all such attempts must be 
subsement,—and, while it elevates our thoughts 
above picscnt events and second causes, it lemmds 
us of that gieat scheme of discipline through which 
we are passing, and the purposes which these 
events are calculated to promote m our own moral 
improvement Viewed undei such feelings, the 
ills of life lose that aspect in which we are too 
apt to contemplate them, and will be considered 
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with new and pecuhai inteiest, essential to that 
system, the gicat object of which is to pi op no and 
pimfy us foi a highei state of being 

Ill A sense of moial impel lection and guilt, 
—and that humility and devout self-abasement 
which anse out of' it This must be a prominent 
feeling m every one who views his own conduct, 
and his mental emotions, m reference to the purity 
of God It naturally leads to supplication foi his 
mcicy and forgiveness, and, in the wondious dis¬ 
play of his chaiactei, given m the sacicd wiitmgs, 
a pmvision is disclosed, m virtue of which the ex- 
eicise of mercy is made consistent with the truth 
and justice of a moral governoi This dispensa¬ 
tion of peace we find habitually represented as 
adapted to man m a state of spiritual destitution , 
and no mental condition is more frequently refer¬ 
red to, as acceptable with the Deity, than that 
which consists of contrition and lowliness of mind 
—“ Thus sayeth the high and lofty One that m- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell m 
the high and holy place, with him also that is of 
a contrite and humble spirit,—to revive the spuit 
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of the humble, and to levive the heait of the con¬ 
trite ones ” With this state of mind is very na- 
tuially associated a sense of moial weakness,— 
and a constant reliance on divine aid, both for di¬ 
rection through life, and for the culture of the mo¬ 
ial being 

IV It is only necessary to add,—a profound 
sense of giatitude and love towards the Deity as 
the givei of all good,—as oui daily preseiver and 
benefactor These feelings will have a special le- 
feience to the display which he has grven of his 
character, as meiciful, gracious, and slow to anger, 
and to the piovision which he has made for the reco¬ 
very and restoiation of his fallen creatuies, through 
e{ God manifest m the flesh Of this divine pei- 
son, and the woik which he came to accomplish, 
philosophy presumes not to speculate ,—hut we 
have seen the light affoided, by the inductions of 
moial science, respecting the probability of this 
revelation,—and its adaptation to the actual state 
of man m his relation to the Deity We have 
seen the impression conveyed by the character of 
the Messiah, considered merely as matter of histo- 
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neal tiuth,—exhibiting such a pattern, as novel 
appealed m oui woild, except m lum, oi a puic and 
peifeet moial being We lia\c seen, t n thei, the m- 
contio\eitible natuic of that evidence, tiansmitted 
by testimony, and coivfiimcd,as it is, m a vci} pecu 
liar manner, by peiiochcal obseivances, on which the 
whole levelation is suppoited,—and the inductions 
of sound philosophy hannonizc with the lmpies- 
sions ol the man, who, feeling Ins own moial lie 
cessities, yields Ins coulial assent to this mystoij 
of God, and seeks in its piovisions his peace m the 
life that now is, and his hope foi the Inc that is to 
come 

From the whole mental condition, thus slightly 
delineated, theie will naturally arise a character 
and conduct adapted to the feelings and piin- 
ciples which rule within. This implies, as we 
have seen, a due regulation of die desnes, and a 
habitual dnection of them to objects of leal and 
adequate importance,—a diligent cultivation and 
exercise of all the affections,—and a conduct dis¬ 
tinguished, m the highest degree, by purity, inte¬ 
grity, veiacity, and active benevolence It lm- 
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plies a piofound submission to the will of the 
Almighty, which puts to silence eveiy muimunng 
oi lepmmg thought undei any dispensation of his 
piovideuce It comprehends the habitual sup¬ 
pression of every selfish punciple, and the constant 
aspnation aftei a state of moial feeling, which pro¬ 
poses to itself no lowei standaid than that which 
will bear the inspection of a being of infinite pu¬ 
rity This chaiactei seems to conespond with 
that high tone of morals enjoined in the sacied 
writings Its elements aie defined and clear, 
—would we seek to estimate its sublimity and 
its tiutli, we have only to compare it with those 
distoited and temporizing systems which have re¬ 
sulted fiom the inventions of men A feeling of 
dissatisfaction, the same m kind, though it may 
differ m degree, will attach to them all, and there 
is none m which we can confidently rest, until we 
rise to the sublime moiality of the gospel That 
gieat system of ethical purity comes to us under 
the sanction of divine revelation, and established 
by the miraculous evidence by which the proof of 
this is conveyed , but it is independent of any other 

support than that which it caines in itself,— COn- 

IC 
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sistency vith the chaiacter of God,—and bunion) 
with the best feelings of man In yielding an ab¬ 
solute consent to its supreme authonty, ve lequire 
no evtemal evidence We have only to look at 
theiccoid in its own majestic simplicity, tiled by 
the highest inductions of the philosophy of the 
moral feelings, to enable us to point to the mo¬ 
rality of the gospel, and to say with unslninking 
confidence,—this is truth 

If we would seek for that, which must be of al 
conceivable things of the highest moment both foi 
the peace and the improvement of the inoial being, 
it is to be found m the habit of mind, m which 
theie is the uniform contemplation of the divine 
charactei, with a constant reliance on the guidance 
of the Almighty m every action of life “ One 
thing , 11 says an inspired writer, “ have I desired of 
the Lord, that will I seek after , that I may dwell 
m the house of the Lord all the days of my life, 
to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to lnqune 
m his temple 11 —The man, who thus cultivates 
the habitual impression of the divine presence, lives 
m an atmosphere peculiarly his own. The storms 
which agitate the lower world may blow aiound or 
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"beneath, but they touch not him,—as the travel- 
lei has seen from the mountain’s top the war of 
elements below, while he stood m unclouded sun¬ 
shine In the woiks, and ways, and perfections of 
the Eternal One, he finds a subject of exalted con¬ 
templation, m comparison with which the highest 
inquiries of human science sink into insignificance 
It is an exercise, also, which tends at once to ele¬ 
vate and to purify the mind It raises us fiom 
the minor concerns and transient interests which 
are so apt to occupy us,—to that wondious field 
m which “ worlds on woilds compose one uni¬ 
verse,”—and to that mind which bade them move 
in their appointed orbits, and maintains them all 
in undeviating harmony While it thus teaches 
us to bend m humble adoration before a wisdom 
which we cannot fathom, and a power which we 
cannot comprehend, it directs our attention to a 
display of moral attributes which at once challenge 
our reverence and demand our imitation By thus 
leading us to compare ourselves with the supreme 
excellence, it tends to pioduce tiue humility, and, 
at the same time, that habitual aspiration after 
moral improvement which constitutes the highest 
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state of man “ The pioud,” sa)s an eloquent 
viitei, “ look down upon the caitli, and see no- 
thmg tlut cieeps upon its sulfate moie noble than 
themselves ,—the humble look upw utls to their 
God 11 This disposition of mind, so f.u fiom being 
opposed to the acqunements of philosophy, sits 
with'peculiar giacc upon the man who, tluough 
the most zealous cultivation of human science, 
ascends to the Eternal Cause Thefaithei he ad¬ 
vances m the wondcis of liatuie, the higher he uses 
m his adoration of the powci and the wisdom which 
guide the whole ,—“ Where otlieis see a sun, he 
sees a Deity ” And then, in eveiy step of life, 
whether of danger, distiess, or difficulty, the man 
who cultivates tins intercourse with the incompre¬ 
hensible One “ inquires in his temple ” He in¬ 
quires for the guidance of divine wisdom, and the 
strength of divine aid, m his progress through the 
state of moral discipline ,—he inquires, m a pecu¬ 
liar manner, for this aid m the culture of Ins mo¬ 
ral being, when he view's this mighty undertaking 
in its important icfeience to the life which is to 
come j—he inquires for a discernment of the ways 
of Divine Providence, as he cithei feels it m his 
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own concerns, 01 views it m the chain of events 
which aie going on in the woilcl aiound him He 
learns to tiace the whole to the same unci 1 mg 
hand which guides the planet m its couise, and 
thus lests m the absolute conviction that the eco¬ 
nomy of Providence is one gieat and magnificent 
system of design and oidei and haimony These, 
we lepeat with confidence, aie no visions of the 
imagination, but the sound inductions of a calm 
and lational philosophy They aie conclusions 
which compel the assent of eveiy candid mqunei, 
when he follows out that investigation of mighty 
impoit,—what is God,—and w r hat is that essence 
m man which he has endowed with the powei of 
using to himself 

To enlaige upon these important subjects would 
lead us away fiom the pioper design of a work, 
which is intended chiefly to investigate the light 
we derive from the phenomena of the mmd itself 
The points which have been stated, as ansmg out 
of the impressions of every sound undei standing, 
challenge the assent of all who believe m a piesent 
and piesiding Deity,—a being of infinite power 
and wisdom, and of perfect purity With him 
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■who calls in question tins sublime tmtb, we have 
no common feeling, and no mutual piemises on 
which an aigument can be founded We must 
theicfoie leave him to sit in solitaiy pnde, while 
ho views the chaos which his fancy has framed, 
and stuves to reconcile the discoid.mt elements of 
a system, m which there aie effects without a cause, 
and haimony without a regulating power, and 
in which the mind can percei\e no element of 
credibility, consistency, 01 tiuth 

With this slight outline, tbciefoie, we must 
quit a subject of the deepest mteiest, but which 
belongs lathei to the theologian than to the in- 
quirci m mental science,—and pioceed briefly to 
investigate the means by which the condition of 
the moral feelings, which has been the subject of 
the preceding observations, may be promoted and 
cultivated as the regulating principle of the whole 
character Two views may be taken of this point, 
which, though they harmonize with each other m 
practice, are to be considered m their philosophi¬ 
cal aspect as distinct 

The restoration of man from a state of estrange¬ 
ment, anaichy, or moral death, we are taught m 
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the sacicd wiitmgs to lefei to a powei fiom with¬ 
out the mind,—an influence dnectly fiom God 
We have seen the vanous consideiations denved 
from the phenomena of the mind, and our impies- 
sions of the divine chaiactei, giving to this gieat 
doetnne a piobability which claims the assent of 
eveiy conect understanding But, without m any 
degice losing sight of the tiuth and the impoitance 
of this principle, the immediate object of oui atten¬ 
tion, as a bianch of mental science, is lathei the 
process of the mind itself, by means of which a 
habitual influence is pioduced upon the whole char¬ 
acter This is a compound opeiation which may 
piobably be analysed m the following manner It 
seems to be composed of leason,— attention,—and 
a modification of conception The piovmce of 
Reason is to evamme the tiuth of the statements 
or doctimes, which aie proposed to the mind, as 
calculated to act upon its moial feelings,—and, 
upon this being done m a correct mannei, must 
depend the validity of the subsequent paits of the 
mental process This being piemised, it is the 
office of Attention, aided by reason, to direct the 
mind assiduously to the tiutlis, so as fully to pei- 
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ceive their 1 clations and tendencies llv the far- 
thei piocess, analogous to Conception, tliej aic 
then placed befoicus, m such a niannei as to give 
them the effect of leal and piesent existence By 
these means, tiuths 1 elating to things loi which 
we have not the evidence of om senses, 01 leienmg 
to events which aie futuie, but fully expected to 
happen, aie kept before the mind, and influence 
the moral feelings and the character, m the sune 
manner as if the facts believed were actually seen, 
or the events expected weie taking place m our 
view This mental opeiation is Faith, —and, for 
the sound exeicise of it, the constituent elements 
now mentioned aic essentially nccessaiy The 
tiutli must be leceived by the judgment upon ade¬ 
quate evidence, and, by the othei parts of the pro¬ 
cess, it must be so kept before the mmd, that it 
may exercise such a moral influence as might arise 
from the actual vision or present existence, of the 
things believed 

Attention to these consideutions will piobahly 
enable us to discover some of the fallacies which 
have obscured and bewildered this important sub¬ 
ject When the impiession, which is thus allowed 
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to influence the mind, is one which has not been 
leceived by the judgment, upon due examination, 
and adequate evidence of its tiuth,—this is enthu¬ 
siasm, not laith —Our piesent couise of inquuy 
does not lead us to tieat of the notions which have, 
m \anous individuals, been thus allowed to usuip 
the place of truth To those who would pieserve 
themselves fiom the influence of such, the fust 
gieat mquiiy, lespectmg then own mental mrpies- 
sions, ought to be,—aie they facts,—and on w r hat 
evidence do they rest which can satisfy a sound 
undeistanding that they aie so On the other 
hand is to be avoided an enoi, not less dangeious 
than the wildest fancies of the enthusiast, and not 
less unworthy of a legulated mind This consists 
m tieating ical and impoitant tiuths as if they 
were visions of the imagination, and thus dismiss¬ 
ing them, without examination, fiom the influence 
which they ought to pioduce upon the moial feel¬ 
ings It is singular also to lcmarlc, how these two 
modifications of character may be tiaced to a con¬ 
dition of the reasoning powers, essentially the same 
The former receives a fiction of the imagination, 
and rests upon it as truth The latter, acting 
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upon some prejudice 01 mental nnpiession, which 
has piobably no bettei foundation, puts away leal 
and important tiuths without any e\umnation of 
the evidence on which they aic founded The 
misapplication of the reasoning poweis is the same 
m both It consists m piocccdmg upon i mere 
impression, without c\ocismg the judgment on 
the question of its evidence,—01 on the facts and 
considerations which aie opposed to it Two cha¬ 
racters of a \ery opposite descuption thus meet m 
that mental condition, which diaws them equally, 
though in diffcient dnactions, astuiy fiom the truth 
When a tiutli has fully leceivcd the sanction of 
the judgment, the second office of faith is, by at¬ 
tention and conception, to keep it habitually be¬ 
fore the mind, so that it may pioduce its pioper 
influence upon the character This is to live by 
faith ;—and m this consists that operation of the 
great principle, which effectually distinguishes it 
fiom all pretended feelings and impies&ions as¬ 
suming its name We speak, m common lan¬ 
guage, of a head knowledge which does not affect 
the heait,—and of a man who is sound in his 
creed, while he shews little of its influence upon 
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his conduct The mental condition of such a man 
presents a subject of intense interest His alleged 
belief, it is piobable, consists meiely m woids, or 
in aigumg ingeniously on points to which he at¬ 
taches no leal value These may have been nn- 
piessed upon him by education ,—they may con¬ 
stitute the cieed of a paity to which he has devot¬ 
ed himself, and he may aigue m suppoit of them 
with all the eneigy of party zeal In the same 
mannei, a man may contend waimly m favoui of 
compassion, whose conduct shows a cold and bai- 
len selfishness,—but this is not benevolence ,— 
and the otliei is not faith Both are empty pro¬ 
fessions of a belief m certain tiutlis, which have 
never fixed themselves in the mind, so as to be¬ 
come legulatmg punciples 01 moral causes m the 
mental constitution We may indeed suppose 
anothei character slightly lemoved fiom tins, m 
which the tiuths have really lcceived the appioba- 
tion of the judgment, and yet fail to pioduce their 
pioper influence This anses fiom distorted moral 
habits, and a vitiated state of the moral facul¬ 
ties, which have destroyed the healthy balance of 
the whole economy of the mind The consequence 
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i<5, that the man pciccivcs anti appiovcs of tiuths, 
without feeling then tendencies, ami without mani¬ 
festing then powei 

Intimately connected with this subject, also, is 
a lemaihuble pimciple in oui mental constitution, 
foimeily lefeuctl to,—the 1 elation between eeitam 
facts 01 truths, and eeitam moial emotions, which 
natuially arise from them, accent!mg to the chain 
of sequences which lias been established m the 
economy of the mind. A close connexion thus 
exists between our intellectual habits and oui mo¬ 
ral feelings, which leads to consequences of the 
utmost piactical moment Though wc have little 
immediate voluntaiy powei over our moial emo¬ 
tions, we have a powei over the intellectual 
processes with which these are associated We 
can dnect the mind to truths, and we can che¬ 
rish tiams of thought, which aie calculated to pro¬ 
duce correct moral feelings ,—and wc can avoid 
or banish mental images 01 tiams of thought, 
which have an opposite tendency This is the 
power ovei the succession of our thoughts, the 
due exeicise of which forms so important a fea- 
tuie of a well-regulated mind, in regard to m- 
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tellcctual cultuie ,—its influence upon us as mo- 
lal beings is of still highei and moic vital impor¬ 
tance 

The sound exeicisc of tliat mental condition 
which we call Faith consists, therefoie, m tlie re¬ 
ception of ceitam tmths by the judgment,—the 
piopei dnection of the attention to then moial 
tendencies,— and the habitual influence of them 
upon the leclmgs and the conduct When the 
sacied wntcis tell us that, without faith, it is im¬ 
possible to please God,—and when they speak of 
a man being saved by faith,—it is not to a mere 
admission of ceitam tiuths as pait of his creed, 
that they ascribe consequences so impoitant, but 
to a state m which these tiuths aie uniformly fol¬ 
lowed out to ceitam results, which they are calcu¬ 
lated to produce, accoidmg to the usual couise 
of sequences m eveiy sound mind This pnn- 
ciple is strikingly lllustiated by one of these wri¬ 
ters, by reference to a simple nanative During 
the invasion of Canaan by the armies of Israel, 
two men were sent forward as spies to bung a re- 
poit concerning the city of Jericho The persons 
engaged m this mission were received m a friendly 
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mannei, by a woman whoso house was upon the 
wall of the city ,—when then picsencc was disco¬ 
vered, she hid them fiom then puisueis, and 
finally enabled them to escape, by letting them 
down by a cold horn a window Ucfoie taking 
leave of them, she expiessed hei film comiction, 
that the army to which they belonged was soon 
to take possession of Jericho, and of the W’hole 
country , and she made them swear to her that, 
when this should take place, they would shew 
meicy to her fathei’s house The engagement 
was strictly fulfilled When the city was taken, 
and the other inhabitants destroyed, the woman 
was pieseived, with all her kindred In this very 
simple occurrence, the woman is represented, by 
the sacred writer, as haung been saved by faith. 
The object of her faith was the event which she 
confidently expected,—that the city of Jencho 
was to be destroyed The ground of her faith 
was the rapid manner in which the most power¬ 
ful nations had alieady fallen before the armies 
of Isiael,—led, as she believed, by a divine power 
Acting upon this conviction, m the manner in 
which a belief so deeply affecting her personal 
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safety was likely to influence any sound mind, 
she took means foi hei pieseivation, by making 
friends of the spies Her faith saved hei, because 
without it she would not have made this piovi- 
sion, but, unless she had followed out her belief 
to the measure which was calculated to effect 
this object, the meie belief of the event would 
have availed hei nothing When we theicfoie 
asciibe impoitant results to faith, or to any other 
mental opeiation, we ascribe them not to the ope¬ 
ration itself, but to this followed out to the con¬ 
sequences which it naturally pioduces, according 
to the constitution of the human mind In the 
same manner, we may speak of one man, in a 
certain state of dangei 01 difficulty, being saved 
by his wisdom, and anothei by Ins stiength In 
doing so, we asenbe such results, not to the mere 
possession of these qualities, but to the efforts 
which naturally aiose fiom them, m the circum¬ 
stances m which the individual was placed And, 
when the inspired writei says, that without faith 
it is impossible to please God,—he certainly lefers 
to no mere mental impiession, and to no bairen 
system of opinions, but to the reception of cer- 
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tain tiutlis, which in our piesent state of being' 
are entnely the objects of faith, ami to all that 
influence, upon the moial feelings and the char¬ 
acter, which these must pioducc upon cveiy mind 
that leally believes them 

On this great subject, much misconception ap¬ 
pears to have arisen fiom not sufficiently attend¬ 
ing to the condition in which, as moial bcmgs, 
we aie placed m the piesent state of existence, 
and the important pait which must be peifoimed 
by the mental exeicise called faith As physical 
and intellectual beings, we have certain relations 
to the objects by which we are suirounded, and 
with these we communicate by means of our bodily 
senses But, as moial beings, our relations aie 
entirely of a different nature , and the facts and 
motives, which are calculated to act upon us m 
these lelations, are chiefly the objects of faith 
that is, they are not cognizable by any of our 
senses, but are to be leceived by a diffeient part of 
our constitution, and upon a sepaiate hind of evi¬ 
dence This, accordingly, is the simple but im¬ 
portant distinction, refened to by thesacied writer, 
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when, in allusion to our condition as raoial beings, 
lie says,—“we walk by faith, not by sight” 
The objects of sight, heie intended to cxpiess all 
the objects of sense, cxeicise over us a habitual 
and powerful influence They constantly obtiude 
themselves upon our notice without any exeition 
of our own , and it lequnes a peculiai cxeicise 
of mind to witlidiaw oui attention fiom them, 
and to feel the power of events which aie future, 
and of things which aie not seen This mental 
exercise is Faith Its special piovmce, as we 
have seen, is to iecene truths which are piesented 
directly to the mind,—to place them before us 
with all the vividness of actual and piesent exist¬ 
ence,—and to make them exeit upon us an agency 
analogous to that which is pioduced by objects of 
sight The next gicat point m our mquny, 
theiefoie, is, what are the tiutlis which aie cal¬ 
culated thus to operate upon us as moial beings, 
and which it is the object of faith to bung habi¬ 
tually before us 

When we withdraw our minds from the influ¬ 
ence of sensible things, and send forth oui atten- 
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tion to those tiuths which are the piovmce of 
faith, the fust gieat object which meets 0111 view 
is the eternal incomprehensible One, the moial 
govemoi of the universe,—a being of infinite 
perfections and infinite punty Fiom the stupen¬ 
dous works of natuie, we tiace his operation as 
the great First Cause,—and infer, with absolute 
certainty, his boundless power and wisdom, and 
his independent existence The impress of his 
moial attnbutes he has fixed with indelible cer¬ 
tainty, upon oui moial peiceptions,—wheie, in 
the light of conscience, co-opeiatmg with a simple 
process of leason, we peiceive him to be a being 
of infinite holiness, and of uneinng truth and jus¬ 
tice t)ur knowledge of these attributes is not 
the lesult of any piocess of reasoning which can 
admit of deliberation or doubt They force them¬ 
selves upon our conviction by the most simple 
principles of induction, when, from oui own mental 
and moral endowments, we infer the perfections of 
him who formed us 

From every conception we can form of such a 
being, we have an equally insuperable conviction 
of his universal presence,—that he is the witness 
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not only of our conduct, but of the thoughts and 
imaginations of the heait,—and that fiom these, 
as indicating oui leal condition, and not fiom our 
conduct alone, our moial aspect is estimated by 
him,—the puie and holy One uho seeth in seciet 
Each moment, as it passes lapidly ovei us, we 
know is bringing us neaier to that peiiod, when all 
our hopes and fears for this world shall lie with us 
in the giave But we feel also that this is the 
entrance to anothei state of being,—a state of 
moral letnbution, where the eternal One is to be 
disclosed m all his attnbutes as a moral governor 
These considerations fix themselves upon the 
mind, with a feeling of yet new and more tiemen- 
dous mteiest, when we faither take into view 
that this future existence sti etches out before us 
into endless duiation This is the tiuth sopowei- 
fully expiessed by the sacied wntei, in teims 
which by their bievity convey, m the most ade¬ 
quate mannei, their ovei whelming import,—“ The 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which aie not seen are eternal ” 

These tiuths aie not the visions of enthusiasm , 
neither are they the lesult of any process of rea- 
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somng, by which diffeient men may amve at dif- 
feient conclusions They foice themselves upon 
our conviction with a power which we cannot put 
away fiom us, when we turn 0111 attention to the 
solemn lnquny, what we aie, and what is God 
In the sacied wiitmgs they aie detailed and illus- 
tiated, m a connected and haimonious manner , 
and aie impressed upon us with the foice of a re¬ 
velation fiom the Deity himself But the pun- 
ciples there disclosed meet with an impiession, in 
oui moial constitution, which pleads with authonty 
foi then tiuth It is the piovmce of faith to keep 
these habitually befoie the mmd, and to cause 
them to influence the feelings and the conduct, as 
if they were objects of sense,—as if the Deity, in 
all the purity of his charactei weie actually dis¬ 
closed to our view,—or as if we were present at 
that dread horn which shall witness his righteous 
retnbution The man who thus feels then power, 
and exhibits their influence upon his chaiacter, is 
he who lives by faith 

When, under this mental exercise, a man brings 
himself into the immediate presence of the eter¬ 
nal One,—when he arraigns himself, as it were, 
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before the bar of the omniscient Judge ,—when 
he places befoie him that futuie state which 
stietches foith into endless existence,—a train 
of feelings must aiise m Ins mmd, to which he 
was a stiangei, so long as lie placidly lesigned 
himself to the influence of sensible things He 
views this being of infinite punty, as one who has 
been all Ins life the daily witness of his conduct, 
and feels that even the seciets of the heart have 
been at all times open to divine inspection Each 
day, as it passed unheeded over him, was a por¬ 
tion gone by of Ins period of moral discipline , and 
each, as it glided amid the fnvolities of life, 01 the 
active puisuit of tempoial good, had its moial 
aspect assigned to it m the judgment of the eter¬ 
nal mmd Along with these lmpiessions, which 
no leflectmg man can put away fiom him, a voice 
within foices upon him the comiction, that, were 
his whole histoiy disclosed to Ins fellow-men, he 
would, even m their estimation, be found wanting* 
How much more deeply must this be fixed upon 
his inmost soul, when he feels that the whole is, 
at one glance, exposed to the eye of omniscience ; 
and that an hour is rapidly approaching, wherv 
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a strict account must be lendered, and a ughteous 
sentence pronounced, the result of winch will ex¬ 
tend into eternal existence With these tiuths 
upon his mind, what reflecting man can view, 
without awe, the moment winch is to close Ins 
state of moial discipline,—when, disencumbeied 
from his earthly tenement, he shall find lnmself 
alone with God,—and theie shall buist upon Ins 
astonished faculties the blaze of an endless day 
These are not speculations of fancy, but eternal 
truth The man who habitually acts undci then 
influence, knows that Ins faith lests upon a con¬ 
viction which cannot be shaken, when lie recog¬ 
nises m all his ways the presence and the inspec¬ 
tion of the Deity,—when he feels the obligation 
to have even the desires and affections under sub¬ 
jection to his will,—and when he resigns lnmself 
to his guidance and asks his poweiful aid, both for 
the conduct of this life, and the piepaiation for 
the life which is to come. 

Solemn is the hour when a man thus retires 
from the tumult of life, and senously proposes to 
himself the question,—what is Ins condition as 
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a moral being , what have been his leading pui- 
suits m this life which is hastening to a close , 
wliat is Ins aspect in the view of that mcompie- 
hensible One, who peiceives at a single glance 
the whole details of Ins moial history Is he safe 
to meet the full splendoui of that eye,—has he 
no apprehension, that, when called to account m 
the immediate presence of uneirmg punty, he may 
not be able to answei The man lives not, who 
can appeal to his own heait and say, after senous 
inquiry, that he can thus meet the penetrating 
seaich of him, whose knowledge is peifect, as his 
punty is infinite The man lives not, who can 
look back upon his whole life, without feeling, 
that, m the sight of this unspotted One, he is 
polluted with guilt And, if Ins heart condemn 
him, with all its partiality for his own views and 
feelings, and all its foigetfulness of many points 
m his moral history, he must feel that God is 
greater than his heart, and knoweth all things. 
IJndei such an impiession, to what refuge shall 
he betake himself Does he appeal to an indefi¬ 
nite idea of the meicy of the Deity ,—it must be 
evident that this conveys no distinct principles 
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and will not bcm the confidence which is essential 
to hope and peace Foi we cannot go to the ex¬ 
tent of supposing a meicy so indiscinmnate, that 
the Deity will depait fiom all the laws which he 
has made, and which he has nnpiesscd upon us as 
a part of oui moial constitution This would be 
ascnbmg, to infinite wisdom, an indecision md a 
change of purpose, unwoithy of the weakest human 
lawgiver If, then, we do not boldly assume this 
position, how aie we to diaw the line wheie such 
meicy is to teimmate,—and wheie the Almighty 
is to appeal m Ins chaiactei of justice, as a nght- 
eous moral governor If w r e find that each indi¬ 
vidual fixes a different standaid, and that, each 
extends it so as to favour his own condition, it is 
clear that the system piesents no character of 
truth, and that it is incapable of ministering to 
the consolation of him who feels his own necessi¬ 
ties, and seriously contemplates the chnactei of 
God He must perceive that to apply such rea¬ 
soning to human enactments, would be to repre¬ 
sent them as a mockery of justice , and that it is 
impossible thus to argue, respecting the laws of 
him who is infinite m holiness and boundless in 
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wisdom He cannot but acknowledge that a uru- 
veisc governed m such a mannei would inn into 
nremcdiable confusion and annnhy, and will 
find it impossible, on any pimciplc which human 
reasoning can furnish, to aime at any other de¬ 
cision than this,—that the Judge of all the euth 
must be unchanging m Ins puiposes, and impar¬ 
tial in his justice 

To this conclusion we aie led by the clearest 
inductions of moial science ,—but, at tins mo¬ 
mentous point, philosophy fails us. No human 
power can find a refuge, to which the mind can 
betake itself undei a sense of guilt,—no human 
wisdom can answei the mejuny of mighty nnpoit, 
can God be just and yet justify the ungodly 
But heie we aie met by a light fiom liea\on, 
which his bmst upon the scone of doubt and of 
daihness, and aie called to bung down the pnde 
of oui reason, in humble submission to the testi¬ 
mony of God It comes supported by a weight 
of evidence, which challenges the couhal assent 
of the most acute undei standing, and the power 
of which will be best appreciated by those, who, 
with smceie desire foi truth, have made the high- 
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est attainments m tlie laws of rigid inqun> It 
discloses an atonenient made foi sm,—and an in¬ 
fluence fiom heaven, calculated to icstoie the mo- 
lal being to the punty m which it was loaned It 
thus meets alike the necessities of man, as m a 
state of actual guilt, and a state of moial degia- 
dation For the one, it displays a scheme of mer¬ 
cy m which the mtcgnty of the dmue chaiacler 
is vindicated, while paidon is extended to tians- 
gressors To the other, it offers power from hea¬ 
ven, which will collect the disordeis of the moial 
constitution, and laise the man anew to the like 
ness of God It thus forms a haimomous whole, 
uniform and consistent m itself,—woithy of the 
charactei of God,—and adapted to the condition 
of man , and, to every one who feels his own mo¬ 
ial necessities, and estimates the purity of the 
Deity, it brings an absolute conviction of its truth 
A participation m the benefits of this revelation 
of divine mercy is said, m the sacred writings, to 
be received by Faith, and this expiession has 
given rise to controversies and contending systems, 
which have involved the subject m much per¬ 
plexity While some have lestucted the opera- 
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tion of Faith to the meie belief of a ccitam system 
of opinions, others have lefened to it a series of 
mystenous impiessioiis, and enthusiastic feelings, 
at \aiiance with eveiy dictate of sound reasoning 
The principle of faith, however, holds so piomi- 
nent a place in the scheme of Chustian tiuth, that 
some deal notions respecting its nature must he 
felt to be of the highest interest It holds also, 
as we have foimeily seen, a most impoitant posi¬ 
tion m the philosophy of the moial feelings,—be¬ 
ing that mental operation, by which we leceive a 
certain class of truths, of the utmost consequence 
to us as responsible beings It is a process which 
every one feels, but which cannot be defined ,— 
and it can be illustrated only by tracing its influ¬ 
ence, m legald to those objects to which it is more 
particularly directed 

The objects of faith are twofold,—truths ad¬ 
dressed to the understanding,—and benefits offer¬ 
ed or promised We have formerly had occasion 
to trace the action of faith m regard to tiuth,— 
especially a class of truths which are calculated, 
when really believed, to exert a powerful effect 
upon our moral feelings and conduct Its opera- 
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tion, we have seen, is to bung these tiuths befoie 
us m such a mauuei, that they e\cit the same 
hmd of influence as if the facts 01 events vveic ob 
jects of sense The man w ho believes these truths, 
so as thus habitually to feel then powei, is he who 
leceivcs them in faith This is the piovince of 
faith m legaid to tiuth we have next to ana¬ 
lyze its operation m legaid to offued 01 piomised 
benefits,—and this we can best do by means of an 
example 

Let us take the lllustiation of a mail affected 
with a disease supposed to be moital ,—he is told 
that a remedy has been discovcied of infallible 
efficacy , and that a peison is at hand who is leady 
to admimstei it Does he perceive his danger ,— 
docs he believe the virtue of the icraedy,—does 
he confide m the sincerity of the individual who 
offers it,—this is faith* The immediate and na¬ 
tural result of his faith is, that he asks for the 
remedy which is offered ,—and this lesult is inse¬ 
parable from such belief, accoidmg to the unifoim 
sequence of volitions m eveiy sound mind The 
man who piofesses to admit the facts, and does 
not shew such a lesult of belief, piofesses what he 
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does not actually feel If lie peieencs not the ex¬ 
tent of Ins dangei, lie asks not the lemedy, be¬ 
cause he values it not ,—and the same efleet may 
follow, if he doubts eithei its eflicac\, 01 the sm- 
ceuty ol lum who offeis it In this case, it is also 
to be obseived, that a reflection is thrown upon 
the chaiactei of tins nuhwdunl, by imputing to 
him an offer of what he has eithei not the powei 
or the intention to peifoim Hut if the nvm leally 
believes the truths, he applies foi the remedy , 
and he lecerves it Thus Ins faith saves lum, 
because by means of it he bought the offered aid 
Could we suppose him meiely to admit the facts, 
without asking the remedy, his belief would avail 
him nothing 

Such appeals to be the simple view we are to 
take of Faith, when we apply it to the gieat bene¬ 
fits which aie piescnted to us m the Clmstian le- 
velation This is addiesscd to us as beings in 
a state both of guilt ami of depriuty, and as 
having no means of oui own, by which we can 
lescue ourselves from condemnation and impurity. 
It unfolds a dispensation of peace, by which, m 
perfect consistency with the haimony of his char- 
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acter, the Deity offeis meicy and foigiveness,-— 
and an influence from himself which has power to 
purify the moral being These benefits aie con¬ 
ferred on every one who believes , and who is he 
that believes —the man who is convinced of his 
guilt, and peiceives his impurity ,—who feels lus 
inability to rescue himself,—who admits the effi¬ 
cacy of the remedy, and confides m the sincerity 
with which it is offered ,—this is he who believes 
His faith saves him , because, acting on his con¬ 
viction, according to the uniform sequence of voli¬ 
tions in eveiy sound mind, he asks the promised 
aid, and asking receives it Much of the con¬ 
fusion, m which the subject has been involved, 
appeals to have arisen from metaphysical refine¬ 
ments, by which the various parts of this mental 
process are separated from each other They 
form one harmonious whole, which cannot be 
broken The man will not seek the remedy, 
who believes not its efficacy, and perceives not his 
moral necessities , but, however he may profess 
to admit these facts, if he follows not out his be¬ 
lief to its natural result, by applying for the reme¬ 
dy, his meie belief will not profit him The 
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mounds, on which those tiuths aie addressed to 
ns, aie contained m that chain of evidence on 
which is founded the whole system of Chiistianity, 
—taken along with the conviction, which every 
man leceives of his actual moial condition, fiom 
the -voice of conscience within A sense of the 
smceiity of the offer we denve fiom oui impies- 
sion of the unchangeable attnbutes of the Deity 
Accordingly, he who believes is said to give gloiy 
to God,—that is, to lcceive his statement? with 
absolute confidence, and to foim an honourable 
conception of the sincerity of his intentions He 
who believes not, lejects the statements of the 
Almighty as false,—and treats him with the con¬ 
tempt which we apply to one whom we suppose 
to promise what he has no intention to bestow 
The man who comes to God, with the hope of ac¬ 
ceptance, is theiefore lequired to comem the assu- 
lance of faith, or an implicit conviction that he is 
sincere in his intentions of bestowing the blessings 
which he offers, and w'hosoevei has not this assu¬ 
rance does dishonour to the divine character,—or 
“ maketh God a liar ” 

It were vain to enter upon the various systems 
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and opinions, in which this mipoitant doctrine has 
been misrepiesented by its enemies, and often per¬ 
verted by those who piofess to be its fi lends Two 
of these may be briefly noticed Some have main¬ 
tained that the doctrine of an unconditional pai- 
don sets aside the obligations of morality,—be¬ 
cause it has no regaid to the peisonal diameter of 
the individual,—or holds out the offer of accep¬ 
tance to faith, without obedience Others con¬ 
tend that an essential part of faith is an imme¬ 
diate and absolute assuiance of a man's own ac¬ 
ceptance m the sight of the Deity , and that he 
who has not this is in a state of unbelief These 
two opinions, so different from each other, are 
equally founded upon misconception of the nature 
and provisions of the Christian economy. 

In regard to the foimer, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the levelation of Christian truth is 
not Confined^to an offer of pardon to the guilty ,— 
its great object is the recovery and purification of 
the moral being , and theie is an essential and m- 

f ' 

violable union between these two parts of the great 
scheme of redemption It provides m the most 
effectual manner for the interests of morality, by 
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is, what arc the truths which are calculated 
thus to operate upon us as moral bemgs, and 
which it is tho object of faith to bring habi¬ 
tually before us 

When wo withdraw our minds from the in 
fluence of tho things of sense, and send forth 
our attention to those tiuths which are the 
province of faith, tho first gieat object which 
meets our view is tho eternal incomprehensible 
One, the moral Governor of the universe,—a 
being of infinite perfections and infinite purity 
From the stupendous works of nature, we brace 
his operation as the great First Causey—and 
infer, with absolute certainty, his boundless 
power and wisdom, and his independent exis¬ 
tence The impress of his moral attributes he 
has fixed with indoliblo certainty upon our 
moral perceptions,—whero, m the light of con¬ 
science, oo-oporatmg with a simple process of 
reason, we perceive him to be a being of infi¬ 
nite holiness, and of unerring truth and.justice* 
Our knowledge of these attributes is not the 
result of any process of reasoning which can 


L 
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admit of deliberation or doubt They force 
themselves upon our conviction by the most 
simple principles of induction, when, from our 
own mental and moral endowments, we infer 
the perfections of him who formed us 

From every conception we can form of such 
a being, we have an equally insuperable convic¬ 
tion of his universal presence,—that he is the 
witness not only of our conduct, but of the 
thoughts and imaginations of the heartand 
that from these, as indicating oui real condi¬ 
tion, and not from our conduct alone, our mo¬ 
ral aspect is estimated by him,—the pure and 
holy One who seeth m secret Each moment, 
as it passes rapidly over us, we know is bring¬ 
ing us nearer to that period, when all our hopes 
and fears for this world shall lie with us m the 
grave, But we feel also that this is the en¬ 
trance to another state of being,—a state of 
moral retribution, where the eternal One is to 
be disclosed m all his attributes as a moral go¬ 
vernor These considerations fix themselves 
upon the mind, with a feeling of yet new and 
more tremendous interest, when we farther 
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take into view that this future existence 
stretches out before us into endless duration 
This is the truth so powerfully expressed by 
the sacred writer, m terms which by their bre¬ 
vity convey, m the most adequate manner, 
their overwhelming - import,—“ The things which 
are seen aie temporal, but the things which aie 
not seen are eternal 

These truths are not the visions of enthu¬ 
siasm , neither are they the result of any pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, by which different men may 
artive at different Conclusions, They force 
themselves upon our conviction with a power 
which we cannot put away from us, when We 
turn our attention to the solemn inquiry, what 
we are, and what is God In the sacred writ¬ 
ings they are detailed and illustrated m a con¬ 
nected and harmonious manner, and are im¬ 
pressed upon us with the force of a revelation 
from the Deity himself But the principles 
there disclosed meet with an impression, m Our 
moral constitution, which pleads with authority 
for their truth It is the province of faith to 
keep these habitually before the mind, and to 
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cause them to influence the feelings and the 
conduct, as if they were objects of sense,—as 
if the Deity, m all the purity of his character 

1 fc 

were actually disclosed to our view,—01 as if 
we were present at that dread hour which shall 
witness his righteous retribution The man 
who thus feels their powei, and exhibits their 
influence upon his character, is he who lives by 
faith 

When, under this mental exercise, a man 
brings himself into the immediate presence of 
the eternal One ,—when he arraigns himself, as 
it were, before the bai of the omniscient Judge, 
—when he places before him that futiue state 
which stretches foith into endless existence,— 
a train of feelings must arise m his mind, to 
which he was a stranger, so long as he placidly 
resigned himself to the influence of objects of 
settSS He Views this being of infinite purity, 
as one who has been all his life the daily wit¬ 
ness of his conduct, and feels that even the se¬ 
crets of the heart have been at all times open 
to divine inspection Each day, as it passed 
unheeded over him, was a portion gone by of 
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his period of moral discipline, and each, as it 
glided amid the frivolities of life, or the active 
pursuit of temporal good, had rts moral aspect 
assigned to it m the judgment of the eternal 
mmd Along with theso impressions, which no 
reflecting man can put away from him, a voice 
within forces upon him the conviction, that, 
were his whole history disclosed to Ins fellow- 
men, he would, even m their estimation, be 
found wanting How much more deeply must 
this be fixed upon his inmost soul, when he feels 
that the whole is at one glanoe exposed to the 
eye of omniscience, and that an hour is rapid¬ 
ly approaching, when a strict account must be 
rendered, and a righteous sentence pronounced, 
the result of which will extend into eternal ex¬ 
istence With these truths upon his mmd, 
what reflecting man can view, without awe, 
the moment winch is to close his state of mo¬ 
ral discipline,—when, disencumbered from his 
earthly tenement, he shall find himself aTorie 
with God,—and there shall burst upon his asto¬ 
nished faculties the blaze of an endless day 
These are not speculations of fancy, but eter- 
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nal truth The man who habitually acts undei 
their influence, knows that his faith rests upon 
a conviction which cannot be shaken, when he 
recognises m all his ways the presence and the 
inspection of the Deity,—when he feels the 
obligation to have even the desires and affec¬ 
tions under subjection to his will,—and when 
he resigns himself to his guidance and asks his 
powerful aid, both for the conduct of this life, 
and the preparation for the life which is to 
come 

Solemn is the hour when a man thus retires 
from the tumult of life, and seriously proposes 
to himself the question,—what is his condition 
as a moral being, what have been his leading 
pursuits in this life which is hastening to a 
close, what is his aspect m the view of that in¬ 
comprehensible One, who perceiyes at a single 
glance the whole details of his moral history 
Is he safe to meet the full splendoui of that 
eye,—has he no apprehension, that, when call¬ 
ed to account m the immediate presence of un¬ 
erring purity, he may not be able to answer 
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The man lives not, who can appeal to his own 
heart and say, after serious inquiry, that he 
can thus meet the penetrating search of him, 
whose knowledge is perfect, as his purity is in¬ 
finite ,—the man lives not who can look back 
upon his whole life, without feeling, that, m the 
sight of this unspotted One, he is polluted with 
guilt;—and if his heart condemn him, with all 
its partiality for his own views and feelings, 
and all its forgetfulness of many points in his 
moral history, he must feel that God is greater 
thiifi his heart, and* knoweth all things. Under 
such an impression, to what refuge shall he 
betake himself Does he appeal to an indefk 
mte idea of the mercy of the Deity;—it must 
be evident that this conveys no distinct princi¬ 
ple, and will not bear the confidence which is 
essential to hope and peace For we cannot 
go to the extent of supposing a meicy so indis¬ 
criminate, that the Deity will depart from all 
the laws which'he has made, and which, he has 
impressed upon uS as a part of our moral con¬ 
stitution This would be ascribing to infinite 
wisdom an indecision and a change of purpose. 
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unworthy of the weakest human lawgiver If, 
then, we do not boldly assume this position, 
how are we to draw the line where such mercy 
is to terminate, and where the Almighty is 
to appear m his character of justice, as a right¬ 
eous moral governor If we find that each in¬ 
dividual fixes a different standard, and that 
each extends it so as to favour his own condi¬ 
tion, it is clear that the system presents no 
character of truth, and that it is*incapable of 
ministering t© the consolation of him who feels 
his own necessities, and seriously contemplates 
the character of God He must perceive that 
to apply such reasoning to human enactments, 
would be to represent them as a mockery of 
justice, and that it is impossible thus to argue 
respecting the laws of him who is infinite ul ho¬ 
liness and boundless m wisdom. He cannot 
but acknowledge that a universe governed in 
such a manner would run mto irremediable con¬ 
fusion and anarchy, and will find it impossi¬ 
ble, on any principle whioh human reasoning 
can furnish, to arrive at any other decision than 
this,—that the Judge of all the earth must be 
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unchanging m his purposes, and impartial in 
his justice 

To this conclusion wo tiro led by the clearest 
inductions of moral science <—but, at this mo¬ 
mentous point, philosophy fails us No human 
power can find a refuge, to which the mmd can 
betake itself under a sense of guilt,—no human 
wisdom can answer the inquiry of mighty 1m- - 
port, can God be just ami yet justify the un¬ 
godly. But here we are met by a light from- 
heaven, whioh has burst upon the scene of 
doubt and of darkness i and are called to bring 
down the pride of our reason, m humble sub¬ 
mission to the testimony of God It comes sup¬ 
ported by a weight of evidence, which challen¬ 
ges the cordial assent of tho most acute under¬ 
standing, and tho power of which will be best 
appreciated by those, who. with sincere desire 
for truth, have made the highest attainments 
jn the laws of rigid inquiry. It discloses an 
atonement made for sin,—and an influence from 
heaven, calculated to restore the moral being 
to the purity in which it was formed It thus 
meets alike the necessities ofjnan, as m.a state 
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of actual guilt, and a state of moral degrada¬ 
tion For the one, it displays a scheme of 
mercy m which the integrity of the divine cha¬ 
racter is vindicated, while pardon is extended 
to transgressors To the other, it offers a 
power from heaven, which will correct the dis¬ 
orders of the moral constitution, and raise the 
man anew to the likeness of God It thus 
forms a harmonious whole, uniform and con¬ 
sistent in itself,—worthy of the character of 
God, and adapted to the condition of man, and, 
to every one who feels his own moral necessi¬ 
ties, and estimates the purity of the Deity, 
it brings an absolute conviction of its truth 
A participation in the benefits of this revela¬ 
tion of divine mercy is said, in the sacred writ¬ 
ings, to be received by Faith , and this expres¬ 
sion has given rise to controversies and con¬ 
tending systems, which have involved the sub¬ 
ject m much perplexity While some have re¬ 
stricted the operation of Faith to the mere be¬ 
lief of a certam system of opimons, others have 
referred to it a senes of mysterious impressions, 
and enthusiastic feelmgs, at variance with every 
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dictate of sound reasoning Tho principle of 
faith, however, holds so prominent a place m 
the scheme of Christian tiuth, that some clear 
notions respecting its nature must he felt to be 
of tho highest interest It holds also, as we 
have formerly seen, a most impoitant position 
m the philosophy of the moral feelings,—being 
that mental operation, by which we receive a 
certain class of truths, of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to us as responsible bemgs It is a pro¬ 
cess which every one feels, but which cannot be 
defined,—and it can be illustrated only by 
tracing its influence m regard to those objects 
to which it is more particularly directed 

The objects of faith are twofold,—truths ad¬ 
dressed to the understanding,—and benefits 
offered or promised We have formerly had 
occasion to trace the action of faith m regard 
to truth,—especially a class of truths which are 
calculated, when really believed, to exert a 
powerful effect upon our moral feelings and con¬ 
duct Its operation, we have seen} is to bring 

these truths before us in such a manner, that 
\ 

they exert the same kind of influence as if the 
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facts or events were objects of sense The 
man who believes these truths, so as thus ha¬ 
bitually to feel their power, is he who receives 
them m faith This is the province of faith m 
regard to truth,—we have next to analyze its 
operation m regard to offered or promised be¬ 
nefits, and this we can best do by means of an 
example 

Let us take the illustration of a man affected 
with a disease supposed to be mortal,—he is 
tqld that a remedy has been discovered of in¬ 
fallible efficacy, and that a person is at hand 
who is ready to administer it Does he perceive 
his danger,—does he believe the virtue of 
the remedy,—does he confide m the sincerity 
of the individual who offers it,—this is faith 
The immediate and natural result of his faith is, 
that he asks for the remedy which is offered,— 
and this result .is inseparable from such belief, 
according to the uniform sequence of volitions 
in every sound mind The man who professes 
to admit the facts, and does not shew such a 
result of belief, professes what he does not ac¬ 
tually feel If he perceives not the extent of 
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his danger, ho asks not the remedy, because he 
values it not,—and tho same offect may follow, 
if he doubts either its efficacy, or the sincerity 
of him who offers it In this case, it is also to 
be observed, that a reflection is thrown upon 
the character of this individual, by imputing to 
him an offer of what he has either not the power 
or the intention to perform But if the man 
really believes tho truths, he applies for the re¬ 
medy , and ho receives it. Thus his faith saves 
him, because by means of it he sought the offer¬ 
ed aid Could we suppose him merely to ad¬ 
mit the facts, without asking the remedy, his 
belief would avail him nothing 

Such appears to be the simple view we are 
to take of Faith, when we apply it to the great 
benefits which are presented to us in the Chris¬ 
tian 1 evolution This is addrossed to us as be¬ 
ings m a state both of guilt, ami of dcpiavit} , 
and as haying no means of mu <nvn, bj which 
we can rescue ourselves fiom condemnation and 
impurity It unfolds a dispensation of peace, 
by which, m perfoct consistency with the har¬ 
mony of his character, the l)eity offers mercy 
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and forgiveness,—and an influence from himself 
which has power to purify the moral being 
These benefits aie conferred on every one who 
believes , and who is he that believes —the 
man who is convinced of his guilt, and perceives 
his impurity,—who feels his inability to rescue 
himself,—who admits the efficacy of the reme¬ 
dy, and confides m the sincerity with which it 
is offered,—this is he who believes His faith 
saves him, because, acting on his conviction, 
according to the uniform sequence of volitions 
m every sound mind, he asks the piomised aid, 
and asking receives it Much of the confusion 
m which the subject has been involved, appears 
to have arisen from metaphysical refinements, 
by which the various parts of this mental pro¬ 
cess are separated from each other They form 
one harmonious whole, which cannot be broken 
The man will not seek the remedy, who believes 
not its efficacy, and perceives not his moral ne¬ 
cessities , but, however he may profess to ad¬ 
mit these facts, if he follows not out his belief 
to its natural' result, by applying for the reme¬ 
dy, his mere belief will not profit him The 
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grounds, on winch these truths are addressed 
to us, are contained m that chain of evidence 
on which is founded the whole system of Chris¬ 
tianity,—taken along with the conviction, which 
every man receives of his actual moral condi¬ 
tion, from the voice of conscience within A 
sense of the sincerity of the offei we derive from 
our impression of the unchangeable attributes 
of the Deity Accordingly, he who believes is 
said to give glory to God,—that is, to receive 
his statements with absolute confidence, and to 
form an honourable conception of the sincerity 
of his intentions He who believes not, Ejects 
the statements of the Almighty as false,—and 
treats him with the contempt which we apply 
to one whom we suppose to promise what he 
has no intention to bestow The man who 
comes to God, with the hope of acceptance, is 
therefore required to come m the assurance of 
faith, or an implicit conviction that he is sin¬ 
cere m his intentions of bestowing the blessings 
which he offers , and whosoever has not this as¬ 
surance does dishonour to the divine character, 
—or c< maketh Gcfd'a liar ” 
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It were vam to enter upon the various sys¬ 
tems and opinions, m which this important doc¬ 
trine has been misrepresented by its enemies, 
and often perverted by those who profess to be 
its friends Two of these may be briefly noticed 
Some have maintained that the doctrine of an 
unconditional pardon sets aside the obligations 
of morality,—because it has no regard to the 
personal character of the individual,—or holds 
out the offer of acceptance to faith, without 
obedience. Others contend that an essential 
pait of faith is an immediate and absolute as¬ 
surance of a man’s own acceptance in the sight 
of the Deity , and that he who has not this is 
in a state of unbelief These two opinions, so 
different from each other, are equally founded 
upon misconception of the nature and provisions 
of the Christian economy 

In regard to the former, it is only necessary 
to remark, that the revelation of Christian 
truth is not confined to an offer of paidon to 
the guilty,—its great object is the recovery 
and purification of the moral being, and there 
is an essential and inviolable union between 
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these two parts of the great scheme ^^ademp¬ 
tion It provides m tho moat effectual mmdm 
for the interests of morality, by the purifica¬ 
tion of the desires and affections, the springs 
of action,—it is tho morality of the heart. It 
proclaims a system of morals, more pure and 
more exalted far than ever was contemplated 
by the wisest of men,—it exhibits an example 
of the perfect state of a moral being, in the 
character of the Messiah,—and it enforces tho 
imitation of tins example, as ..indispensable in 
every one who professes to be Ms disciple. 
These different parts of the scheme <&n new 
be separated, and there cannot be a greater 
perversion of reasoning, or a greater miscon¬ 
ception of the prominent features of the gospel 
of peace, than to allege that it does not provide, 
m the most effectual manner, for the highest 
interests of morality. 

The other opinion is equally founded upon 
error,—namely, that which considers it essen¬ 
tial to faith, that a man be assured of Ms pea*. 
sonal acceptance in the sight of the Deity. 
It is obvious that this is a sophism clearly op- 

u 
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posed to sound reasoning, and to the first pnn- 
ciples of the philosophy of the moral feelings 
For faith, viewed as a mental process, must al¬ 
ways have for its object facts , and these"facts 
must rest upon such evidence as is sufficient to 
convince the understanding of their truth 
To talk of faith, without such facts and such 
evidence, is a mere logical fallacy, or an absur¬ 
dity m terms But there is no disclosure of 
the personal acceptance of any individual, and 
consequently, on no principle of sound reason¬ 
ing can this ever be considered as the object of 
faith This doctrine, therefore, applies a most 
important principle of the mind, not to facts, 
which alone can warrant the exercise of faith, 
but to a vision of the imagination, which*ad¬ 
mits of no evidence, and cannot be subjected to 
any test of its truth 

Widely different from all such flimsy and 
imaginary hypotheses is the great system of 
Christian tiuth,—harmonious and consistent m 
itself, and challenging the approbation of the 
soundest understanding It reveals, as we have 
seen, a dispensation of mercy, m accordant© 
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with the highest ideas we can form of the di¬ 
vine perfections It is supported by a chain of 
evidence, which entries conviction to the mind 
of the most rigid inquirer, and thus it is a 
sound and legitimate object of faith It reveals 
also a provision for purifying the moral nature, 
and this m every case accompanies the dispen¬ 
sation of mercy to those who receive it The 
effects of this powerful agency, therefore, be¬ 
come the test and the evidence of the reality of 
faith Does a man seek a proof of his accept¬ 
ance,—the reference is to faets- m his own mo¬ 
ral condition He is to look for it in a change 
which is taking place m his character,—a new 
direction of his desires,—a new regulation of 
his affections,—a habitual impression, to which 
he was a stranger before, of the presence and 
the perfections of the Deity,—and a new light 
which has burst upon his view, respecting his 
relations to this life and to that which m to 
come He is to seek this evidence in 
which aims at no lower standard thfeff that 
which will bear the constant inspection 'of infi¬ 
nite purity,—he is to seek it, and t#mariifest 
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it to others, m a spirit which takes no lower 
pattern than that model of perfection,—the 
character of the Messiah These acquirements, 
mdeed, aie looked upon, not as a ground of ao- 
oeptanee, but a test of moral condition, not 
as m any degree usurping the place of the 
great principle of faith, but as its fruits and 
evidences As these, then, are the only proofs 
of the reality of this principle, so they are the 
only basis on which a man cam rest any sound 
conviction of his moral aspect in the sight of 
the Deity,—and that system is founded on de¬ 
lusion and falsehood, which, m this respeet, 
holds out any other ground of confidence than 
the purification of the heart, and a correspond¬ 
ing harmony of the whole character Such at¬ 
tainment, mdeed, is not made at once, nor is it 
ever made m a* full and perfect manner m the 
preset state of being, but where the great 
principle has been fixed within, there is a pei>- 
severing effort, and a uniform contest, and,a 
continual aspiration after conformity to the 
great mo$el of perfection Each step that a 
man gamg in this progress serves to extend his 
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view of the high pattern to which his eye is 
steadily directed, and, as his knowledge of it 
is thus enlarged, he is led by comparison to feel 
more and moro deeply his own deficiency It 
thus produces increasing humility, and an in¬ 
creasing sense of his own imperfection, and 
causes him continually to feel, that, in this war¬ 
fare, he requires a power winch is not m man 
But he knows also that this is provided, as an 
essential part of the great system on which his 
hope is established Amid much weakness, 
therefore, and many infirmities, his moral im¬ 
provement goes forward Faint and feeble at 
first, as the earliest dawn of the morning, it 
becomes brighter and steadier as it proceeds in 
its course, and “ as the shining light, shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day ” 


THU end 



